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CHAPTER ONE 


T here are no roads in all the world just like the 
highways and transport roads of old South Africa. 
On them one found romance, the joy of living, the 
risk of dying. 

Those days in South Africa, days of transport-riding 
and trade, fighting or prospecting, had an appeal which 
has gone forever. 

How I funked the start. Worried in case I had not 
bought the best. Was this or that as it should be? Was 
I really competent? Had I better chuck it after all? 
Well, my excuse is that I was not so very old — though 
I would have resented being told so, for I had the self- 
reliance of a man of fifty, but the fact is that I was only 
seventeen when I made my first trip as a trader. 

I was taking with me as my assistant an old hand 
named Niven. He had been a good man in his day, 
none better until “Cape Smoke ” — a vile rot-gut drink 
— ^had got him, but I knew that the old chap was one 
of the best in the coimtry as a transport-rider or when 
it came to dealing with Zulus or Swazies. He spoke a 
dozen native lingoes like a native and there was little 
chance of his getting any “smoke” where we were 
going. 

The night before we set out I had seen that the boys 
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had greased every waggon wheel, overhauled each 
waggon from boom to waggon-tent, and that all 
supplies were properly packed so that when I gave 
the order “Trek yow,” in the morning, aU would be 
ready. 

My loads were such as a general store for Zulus 
would have carried in those days, for though aU 
natives have their likes and dislikes, the Swazies 
favoured almost the same things as the Zulus. 

My trade goods were made up of gaudy blankets — 
these for wear and not for sleeping on — equally bril- 
liant calico prints, knives — ^mostly of the long-bladed 
butcher variety — tobacco, snuff in large quantities, 
beads, hatchets, bangles, looking-glasses, mouth organs 
and notions. 

For my boys I carried a large supply of salt and 
mealie flour and then there were my own special 
supplies such as coffee and dried vegetables, and my 
guns and ammunition. 

Each of my waggons was drawn by a full span of 
salted oxen, oxen which had been inoculated and 
were immtme against tsetse fly, whilst each of my 
spans consisted of eighteen, instead of the usual sixteen 
oxen. This was a thing which old man Niven had 
advised me to do and I did not regret it. Each span 
had a voorlooper or leader and a driver, these being 
“toties” from the Colony. 

The inspanning of the oxen was a matter of careful 
Irill, and like old cavalry horses, each well-trained ox 
oon knew his place and went to it. They would be 
Iriven up to the waggon and ranged in line by one of 
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the boys and kept there while at the same time Niven 
and myself — one at each waggon — ^would place a 
noosed reim made of raw-hide round the horns of each 
ox and in a few seconds the yoke was adjusted to each 
neck. All my beasts were veterans and knew their 
places. I had not spared money on my spans and had 
got Niven to help with the purchasing, for that old man 
would not let anyone beat him over animals. 

The yoking was a simple process. There were two 
flat wooden pegs, called “skeys”, which passed through 
each yoke on each side of the neck, the yoke itself was 
kept in place between the pairs of oxen by a twisted 
strip of raw-hide which passed underneath the neck 
of the beast and was then hitched in a deep nick in the 
“skey”. The oxen when in motion pushed forward, 
and the yoke then rested against the hump on the 
withers. 

The driver would now shout in a long-drawn wild 
yell, raising his voice to the pitch of a diabolical 
screech : “Trek yow, H-a-m-b-e — ^ke. T-r-e-k.” Then 
as if in a terrific rage, cry to each ox a string of vile 
adjectives : “Englishman, Yow verdomde Boer — 
(damned Boer)” this with a cut of his long whip. “Scot- 
man, T-r-e-k.” The ox who got the cut of the 
whip and the curse applied to it, would be named 
after someone against whom the driver had a 
grudge. 

The long whip could be and was made to crack like 
the shots from a revolver fired as fast as the user could 
pull the trigger. Again and again would these reports 
crack out, and as each ox in the span took the strain, 
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the driver would run through his whole vocabulary of 
bad names and adjectives. Slowly but surely the enor- 
mous waggons would get under way, the great pon- 
derous structures roUing and creaking as they did so. 
The pace, when loaded, would be an average of three 
miles an hour, providing the going was reasonably 
good ; but often I have been glad to think that I have 
done three miles in a day. 

It was delicious to camp at night under the African 
sky, to watch the boys’ fires and listen to their singing ; 
to hear the weird cry of some night bird or the noise 
made by some beast from the surroimding veldt. But 
there was another side. Here it is as I often found 
it. 

Rain, rain, rain; the track or veldt now one huge 
mass of seemingly bottomless mud, both waggons 
stuck to the top of the wheel in the clinging mess. No 
sooner would I dig out one waggon — all hands being 
at the job — than in would go the other. Two spans 
would be yoked to each waggon and only then with 
the greatest effort would I get them on to a piece of 
firm ground. 

I’ve gone through parts of the Pietersberg and 
Lydenberg districts and have not made a dozen miles 
in the same number of days. Then the cold. Not only 
have I been wet for a week on end and never had a 
dry stitch on me, but at night I’ve sat and shivered by 
the fire, colder than I’ve ever been in England in mid- 
winter. 

I’ve seen snow a foot thick up in those mountains 
and more than once found one of my oxen dead from 
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the cold. That was another side to the life of a trans- 
port-rider. There was still a third. No rain for three or 
four months, and the veldt as bare and dry as a bone ; 
your spans just crawl along, they are choking with 
dust and want of water and so are you. Mile after 
mile, week after week and month after month, and all 
you passed the whole time was red dust broken at 
times by the skeletons of oxen who had died and whose 
bones had been picked clean by the aasvogels. 

Every water-hole or pan that you came to was dried 
up and surrounded by bones of all kinds of birds and 
animals. I would get so that I hated the bright blue 
sky, and the broiling sun, the red veldt and the sight 
of my poor devils of oxen with their tongues hanging 
out. 

Transport-riding and trading was a great Ufe but it 
was far from being all honey. 

Our riding — and shooting — ^ponies were all salted 
Basutos, tripplers or single footers and Boer-trained so 
that one could shoot from their backs. My weapons 
were two brand new Martini rifles and a fine double- 
barrelled gun which I had picked up second hand. 
One barrel was rifled, and the other was smooth-bore 
from which I usually fired buck shot. 

The first few days out I found what a jewel I had in 
old Niven. His knowledge of the native mind was 
almost uncanny. Strange as it may seem to whites 
who do not know them, there is always a fashion 
among all natives from the Arctic to the Equator just 
as there is amongst all whites. 

One lot of African natives will want their clothes of 
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a certain colour and will take nothing else, just the 
same as Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Jones another tribe not 
a dozen miles distant will want the same cloth but of 
different colour or perhaps with two startling colours 
in it. It is just the same mth beads. I carried all the 
most wanted colours, but there again certain tribes 
would have just one or two colotus and nothing else 
wotild do. Zulus in those days strangely enough 
favoiued either brilhant red or pitch black j they would 
take nothing else. Warriors and their women folk- 
old hags and young intombis— would haggle and 
li^^gglc for hours on end j for half the beauty of a deal 
consisted ^with them — ^in the endless haggling and 
bargaining over the trade. 

They would be hard as the devil to make a deal 
with; up to every trick imaginable and tbin k it only 
to beat you by any means in their power. With 
hve stock they knew more tricks than the most crooked 
Imrse coper or gipsy dealer and would be proud as 
e devil if they could palm some broken-down beast 
on to me or Niven. But in honesty they were another 
proposition entirely. It was just a matter of how one 
looked at things. 

I could leave my waggons for an hour or a week, 
^thnoone m charge, and come back and find one or 
^venty natives sitting around them waiting to do a 
ade, but not one of them would ever have thought of 
touchmg a thing in my absence. The high-grade Zulu 
«peci }^and most Swazies for that matter — ^were 
e most onest people in the world in such matters, 
wo always be the first up — ^that is excepting 
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my fine old Zulu headman — and see that the boys 
were hustled out and fires got going. I had made 
myself thoroughly proficient with all that appertained 
to their jobs, so that no boy could show off by making 
me look a fool because I did not know his work and 
how to do it better than he did. 

Several weeks had gone by and now the rays from 
the African sun beat do^vn on us as from a great burn- 
ing glass, the cliffs on either side of us shut out any 
breeze there might have been which would have 
tempered the fierceness of the intense tropical sun. 

We came to the drift in the river for which we had 
been making and on the advice of old Niven I decided 
to outspan and make camp on the farther side. As the 
old chap said : “When a river is low- enough to cross 
and the drift is, in good shape, always get to the other 
side before you outspan. AfHcan rivers are not to be 
depended on for an hour.” 

The current here was swift and very strong; even 
though the water was fairly low it took all the oxen 
could do ; twice the leading pair were swept off their 
feet but finally they emerged panting and almost 
exhausted on the far side. It was at times like this that 
I realized how littie I still knew about handUng oxen 
and how much I had to learn from a man like 
Niven. 

No native voorlooper, no old ’Tottie driver, not 
even an old dopper Boer, could excel this old English- 
man in handling a Scotch cart with eight mules or a 
waggon with two spans of oxen hitched to it. His 
trained eye took in instantly what had to be done, and 
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the best way in which to do it : what was more, every 
native was aware of the fact and acted accordingly. 

The next morning a party of eight young Swazies — 
one of whom was mounted — came up to me as I was 
seated at the fire eating my breakfast. It happened 
that Niven had ridden away early to a kraal a few 
miles distant for something or other. The one who was 
moimted and evidently the leader or someone of rank, 
was a fine-looking fellow, not more than twenty-three 
or fom as I judged, tall, straight, beautifully-built and 
proportioned and showing signs of great strength. 

He was the only one of the party who showed any 
sign of rank in his ornaments. He had a broad band of 
leopard skin round his head and stuck in it was a 
splendid crane’s feather. Over his shoulders he wore a 
leopard skin kaross and for a saddle cloth he had 
another. 

All carried assegais, kerrie sticks and large war 
shields. Halting a few paces from me, this headman 
or leader gave the usual “Saku bona,” then sliding off 
his horse he squatted on the grass while the others 
stood behind him. 

It happened that I had my double-barrelled gun 
beside me which I was about to give a good cleaning. 
Staring at me rudely for a minute or so, he suddenly 
stretched out his hand saying ; 

“White man give me that gim. I want it.” 

Without moving or showing him how startled I was, 
I smd to him as I put the gun behind me : 

\^o are you, that you speak to me in that manner 
and have not the courtesy of even a Fingo?” 
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“Umkosona, the son of Loboya, the chief induna 
of the king,” replied the young man, at the same time 
giving a haughty toss to his head, denoting annoyance 
with me for not knowing his identity. 

Once more he said : “Give me that gun.” 

I was getting annoyed. Not so much with his 
demand — tliat Avas bad enough — but with the com- 
plete absence of tlie word ’nkose, in addressing me. 

My use of the language was not good enough for me 
to say all, that I wished, I could understand it much 
better than I could speak it. I did not want to have 
trouble with this son of a great chief, but at the same 
time did not intend to let him treat me as he was doing. 
Turning to my headman, who I knew was a man of 
some standing in his own tribe, I said : 

“Tell this umfane tliat I am a chief and , ask him 
when it has been the custom for his father to send him 
to be insolent to white men visiting his father’s 
country on friendly trading trips?” 

The barefaced insolence from this youngster still 
under the tutelage of indunas had got my back 
up, 

The old headman, who knew all the innate courtesy 
of Zulus in dealing with white men of standing, did not 
mince words to this youngster. 

“Umfane! When has a chief’s son learnt to talk 
with the loud voice and insolent swagger of a Kafula 
(town boy of no tribe — an outcast). Have you come to 
trade with the Inkose — (giving me the full title of 
chief) or to make your father’s name foolish in his 
eyes?” 
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“Wau, hark to the Kafula speaking to our chief,” 
cried the others in tones of annoyance. 

Springing to their feet they rattled their assegais 
against their shields in their anger, saying : 

“Since when has the only son of our Mighty Chief, 
rile Thunderer, had to listen to being spoken to like 
this by a Kafula dog?” 

The young chief now mounted his horse and started 
away with his men. As he did so, he shouted out to me ; 

'men I return to my father I will teU him that a 
Kafula is in charge of the waggons and a white umfane 
who has reviled and abused his son.” 

I knew now that there would be trouble. 

Two days later when we were in a particularly rough 
piece of country and having difficulty in pulling up a 
steep grade, the waggons were suddenly surrounded 
by fifty or more Swazies under the young chief. 

Niven was on the seat of the back waggon, while I 
was ndmg close to the front one and had the gun 

across my saddle which had been the cause of aU the 
trouble. 


“WeU, white umfane,” the young devil said, "I have 
come for that gun ; wiU you give it to me now to take to 

well?” ^ waggons as 

behind me: “WeU, 
ffun father the Great Loboya wante a 

the ’nio^e I ™ waggon than that which 

tne nkose has m his hand.” 

Turning my head in surprise— for old Niven 
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not the one to give way to insolent natives — saw him 
disappear in the waggon tent but only for a minute, 
when he reappeared he had a double-barrelled gun 
in his hand, but now it was pointed at the young chief. 
There was a look on his face which all the natives 
recognized instantiy as he threw the gun to his shoul- 
der and said : 

"Move a finger or a foot, you noisy, bragging umfane, 
and it %vill be your last. You will die and so mil any 
of your men who makes the mistake of lifting his 
hand.” 

“Cover them he called to me, “and shoot to 

kill.” 

Every one of them stood as if rooted to the ground, 
for old Niven’s reputation was well known amongst 
them all. Umkosona knew very well tliat those 
barrels pointing at him had behind them the keenest 
eyes and the steadiest hands on all the border country 
and that Niven would not hesitate to Mil. 

“Wau,” cried all the Swazies, their eyes starting 
from their heads as they stared at the gun barrels, but 
maMng no attempt to move. 

Again old Niven spoke and I felt that I could not 
stand the strain much longer. 

“So the Swazies have become a race of common 
thieves and the son of the Great Chief is no better than 
a common ishinga .(rascal), a brawling bully who 
thieves, rather than go to war and fight as his fathers 
did. A thief who boasts that his Great Father has 
sent him to thieve.” 

The words, tone and the look of disdain that he gave 
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them all, seemed to make them %vince, stinging them 
like a lash. 

Speaking to me he said : “That lad is coming with 

us, keep him covered.” Then to Umkosona and 

the induna with him he said : 

"Get up in the waggon beside me. Tell your Kafiilas 
that you are coming with me as far as the border and 
that if one move against us is made that you both die 
instantly.” 

I got the two of them in the first waggon and tied 
them up — ^much to their indignation — ^and then we 
started the waggons back towards the border. Those 
oxen were driven as they had never been before. 
Night and day either Niven or myself sat beside the 
two, ready to shoot them if we were molested, but now 
Umkosona was a very subdued youngster, and the old 
indvma admitted to Niven that he would be in for a 
bad time with his father. Still, for all that, the night 
after I had crossed the border and released them as I 
had promised I was attacked. 

Jl was riding about half a mile ahead of the waggons, 
when from some bushes which overhimg a rivulet, 
ten natives came bounding towards me with assegais 
and shields. With deep, roaring shouts and ear- 
splitting whistles, they charged towards me. 

I had my double-baixeUed gun with me and, stop- 
ping my horse dead, I got the leading man with a 
buUet, dropping him in his tracks. I then let go with 
my smooth bore which was loaded with buck shot, 
and this brought down two more. 

As I started to reload as rapidly as possible, a double 
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crash of firearms rang out and two more of the natives 
fell. It was old man Niven and my head-boy who had 
arrived by chance in the nick of time. The others now 
started to beat a rapid retreat; having reloaded I again 
fired at them, wounding two, who dropped and then 
started off again. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


FTER a fairly protracted but successful trip, 
XJXNiven left me. He had taught me a lot about 
native trading and my knowledge of the various 
dialects had improved greatly so that I felt able to 
carry on alone. I pushed further and further up- 
co^try, getting rid of my waggons and oxen as I ^vent, 
and engaging porters to take their place. Finally I 
turned back towards civilization. 

^ this time I was way up in the high bush veldt in 
^o^gu^e territory and about half-way betiveen 
Helgoa Bay and Koomati Poort. I was making for the 
Tianwaal, and had with me about forty porters. I 
ad been trading successfhUy with some of the smaUer 
tabes aad had secured not only a fair amount of ivory 

hTr\ amount of gold dust which I 

nad got from the natives. 

■ne spot at which what I am about to relate oc- 

Limpopo. I 

^ ^ f-ver had^en 

my men dmvn at different times. 

chief nf ^^ough some territory ruled by a 

^ tales. He 

of abatagati-tvitehcraft 
and, volte. After crossmgUve stream I smtck inland 
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towards a high range of mountains which seemed to 
end abruptly in one great towering peak. It was here 
that the chief Igazipuza ruled over a small piece of 
mountainous territory. He had the reputation of 
being the cruellest devil in all that part of Africa and 
was believed to have murdered by treachery a whole 
party of Englishmen some ten years previously. 

A high mountain marked Igazipuza’s country, and 
I reached its foothills -tvithin five days from the time 
I had first sighted it. 

At the spot where I made my camp was one of the 
very finest bits of country in all South Africa. The 
spur on which I was, ran at right angles to the rest of 
the range, which stretched its mighty length east and 
west as far as the eye could see, with a vast and beauti- 
ful park land of thousands of acres at its foot. 

Then in the distance, sloping gently away from the 
hills, was the great forest, with trees so lofty that birds 
on their top branches were out of range of my shot-gun. 

I have seen many forests, but never any more re- 
markable in appearance than these mighty trees 
festooned from top to bottom with trailing vines and 
dark-hued mosses gently stirring in the winds. 

The next day I should be at the kraal of Igazipuza 
for, in spite of his reputation, I meant to visit him, 
as it was reported that he had great -quantities of 
gold and I wanted some of it. I had more than half 
my men well armed, and they were the sort I could 
depend on at a pinch ; they had showed that more than 
once during the trip. 

Breaking camp early the next morning I found 
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myself and my caravan surrounded by at least a 
thousand natives in full war regalia. It was my first 
sight of the Matabele. They were a long, long way 
firom their country but were on a "stamping out” 
expedition, Igazipuza had incurred the displeasure of 
the Great Black Elephant Lobengula, and this impi 
was to stamp him out together with aU his people. 


I did not come up until towards the end of the fight, 
ibe Matabele Induna had broken the back of the 
^fence and was now about to make his final attack, 
-tlis men presented a ghastly sight, covered with dust 
least two-thirds of them gashed and 
ppmg vii blood, shields hacked and assegais splin- 
tered, panting isith the exertion of the charge and 
g t, there %vas none of the spick and span parade 

appearance ivhich they had presented the first time I 
nad seen them. 

Now e\ ^ man had a mad light in his eyes, and low 
m^urs issued fi-om their Hps, almost like the low, 

Here a man might be seeil 
p^nng his fmgcK gently over the edge of his broad 

bW ““J clotted tvith 

Kend’t. t explaining to a 

faend how he had Med his adversary.^ One man I 

tSeh oran-with a gash 

atmv his head ring, cutting part ofit 

chcet * “ ear and pi^ of lus 

wMch boZd°'' ® revengeful rigidity. 

Which boded no good for the remainder If the ScnoC 
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Igazipuza. They would be “stamped out” without 
any doubt. Having tasted the delights of battle, llje 
Matabele were now burning once more for the mad 
shock of conflict, the slashing wth bangwaan, the 
smashing blow of kerrie stick and the thrill of the 
stomach-ripping, upward thrust wdth stabbing spear, 
to the accompaniment of the hissing “ ’sgee, ’sgcc.” 

Lying in a small hollow and shut in by the high 
ironstone cUffs, was a small kraal, and it was here that 
Igazipuza had decided to make his last stand. 

I was mad with excitement at what I had seen and 
what I expected to see. Here was the real Zulu— 
Matabele were almost pure Zulu stock in those day>/— 
at work as he had been since the days of the Great 


Tchaka. > 

All that remained of Igazipuza s warnors with their 

women and children, cattle and goods, had been sent 
to this last stronghold and there was no doubt that 
they had resolved to fight to the death. Where they 
had their stronghold it would be impossible to sur- 
round them, and I could see that the Matabele v/ould 
pay and pay dearly before the “stamping out” took 
lace Still they knew what the option was. Return 
to Lobengula and say that they had failed and every 
man would be given to the executioners immediately. 
They had to attack a cul-de-sac and this v/ouPj 
only be taken when they had forced the enemy bs/;k 
stev by step-forced them uniJ their backs vrere 
aglnst the to of the cliffs and they could not retr.;.t 

“now fwas put in a ticklish predicament. /„ ; 
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have already said all my men were more or less 
^ed— half of them with grnis of a decent sort for 
ose ays ^and the Eling’s Induna now asked me to 
assault. I pondered what to answer to 
ge out o It, then the Indima like a sportsman, seeing 

my hesitation said : 

Au, ndungu all is well. Perhaps the Great, Great 

having assistance in stamping 
o^these ^.ards. We Kon cubs can pull down our 
own prey. ’ ^ 

hk order from him and the remainder of 

to mpj swept up the slope in a perfect line of battle, 

line ^ ^ Unbroken as that of any first-class 

wS “ »y their 

thro™ h, ft,*? ^ f^tt run This was 

too™ back by the high cUffs as it sweUed to a clamor- 
ous toeate^g roar of hatred and rage. 

Usutu, ’sutu, *sutu.” ® 

bv the ^^tabele was answered 

Whart?'^? ^ dtttk, unswerving 

ra “d =>tsegais held 

*• *"“• ”'*• ■“ 

sides • clash and a shout firom both 

shuffin* oftr? f I PMnly hear the 

hutcouldnothavere':S;l“th™t*t^rn 
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minutes at the most. The numbers of the defenders 
had dwindled down to a few groups who were fighting 
desperately and selling their lives dearly. 

"Kiss my assegai, dog, and taste death,” shouted 
the Matabele Induna as he sprang at the Chief of the 
defenders. Whirling his battle axe in the air, he 
smashed it down on the head of Igazipuza and broke 
it as if it had been egg-shell. With a final roar of 
“ ’sutu, ’sutu,” the Matabele swept over the groups 
and actually stamped out all resistance. Sheer weight 
of numbers and marvellous bravery had done the 
work. 

The small kloof was a ghastly sight. In staring heaps 
the warriors lay, their splintered and broken weapons 
alongside of them or still grasped in their dead hands. 
Some still rolling about in their death agonies, clasping 
their assegais and stabbing them into the ground. 
Bodies lay in piles, gashed, hacked and the blood 
streaming from them. Dead and dying mixed up 
together. 

Grimly, gallantly, to the very death, had Igazi- 
puza’s tribe fought and dearly had the Matabele paid 
for their success. The Induna I found out had been 
killed and so had the second in command. More than 
half of the impi were killed and of those remaining 
less than one third were without wounds. 

Then came the horrible part, the killing of the 
wounded and ^^11 the old men and women. The old 
hags screamed and yelled as they were t^en away to 
the executioners, whilst all the young intombis and 
umfanes— (young women and boys) were marshalled 
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to be marched away as slaves to the Matabele. To 
spe^ truly, most of the youngsters were soon resigned 
to their fate, they would have done far worse to the 
M^bele had they been the conquerors. 

The Ivfetabele warrior who had now assumed the 
co^and gave an order that the kraal should be fired 
and a dozen or more warriors sprang to obey the order 
s oi^ of joy, and in a fe\v minutes flames were 
v. u j several parts of the kraal as the straw 
huts had torches apphed to them. The warriors having 
no more uman beings to kill amused themselves \rith 
assegais at the dogs as they burst out 

brnkf^°!-^- what ^vas left of the impi 

but victory as they marched off, 

hurt in \ ^^0 were too badly 

nun to march with them. 

acf oriw/ "stomping out” as I saw it, and the last 

wUch S' the iron discipline under 

which they were brought up and trained. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


I N the early days of Kimberley and in Matabeleland 
I often met Cecil Rhodes and the famous Dr. Jim — 
Leander Starr Jameson — to give the grand little 
Scotch doctor his full name. Then I ran across such 
men as Rudd up in Matabeleland ; also Maguire, the 
Joels and the famous Barney Barnato — ^made a 
millionaire by the keen brain of Cecil Rhodes. 

Cecil Rhodes, as I remember him in those far-off 
days, before he became famous and wealthy, was a 
lank, loose-limbed, carelessly-dressed youngster with 
a very large head. He was not the popular idol then 
that he became later on in life. In those first days he 
' was just a little too much of the Oxford man ; this he 
rubbed off later on. His fine brother. Colonel Frank, 
was a man whom one and all worshipped, and Colonel 
Frank would obey the slightest nod from Cecil. 

Dr. Jim was liked by everyone in Kimberley. He 
was always ready for a joke or fun, and he would attend 
any poor devil free, at any time of the day or night. 

Another man of his kidney was dear old Hocking of 
the Goldfields Hotel, Jo’burg, who would let any old- 
timer down on his luck stay at his hotel for weeks and 
never ask for a penny. It was the only hotel I ever 
knew, where all the rooms opened out on the streets, 
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and where unless a man went to the office and asked 
for a billj one was never presented. Yet Hocking 
made money and lots of it. Any old-timer reading this 
will remember that jolly, kindly, good-hearted old 
chap and his ready smile. 

Hocking’s name and the large dining-room bring to 
mind men now passed away; Jack Brabant, Dartnell, 
Tom Wood, Worsley, Jim Denys and Willoughby ; 
this last was a typical adventurer and afterwards 
became a general in the army of the Queen of Mada- 
gascar when she was fighting against the French. 
Owens was another of the same type, of whom hun- 
dreds of tales were told and most of them of the hair- 
raising variety. Tom Parker and his son Jack were 
another couple mth whom I was fiiends. Jack and I 
shared rooms in VanBrander’s Square overlooking the 
Wanderers’ Club. 

_ In the many conversations which I had with Rhodes, 
m Kimberley and on trek, he always showed that he 
ad a very poor opinion of Imperial officers — ^with 
one exception — Goold Adams. It may be remembered 
ffiat Rhodes in his iviU left a clause that any of his 

heu^ adopting the profession of arms would be de- 
barred. 

though, Rhodes thought more 
many men and I have several times 
make disparaging remarks about army 
cers, then suddenly realizing that Goold Adams 

vas present, turn it off by remarking that his brothers 
Avere m the army. 

ne of the most spectacular figures in South Africa 
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at this time — after Rhodes— was little Alfred Beit of 
Wernher Beit & Go. His brain was one of the keenest 
in Africa, and in conjunction with his partner, Julius 
Wernher, they were a pair who were hard to beat. 

Alfred Beit was not only keen, clever and shrewd; 
he had the most remarkable foresight allied to bold- 
ness in action. Beit would take what his partner called 
risks, but through Beit’s wonderful insight and power 
of sizing up conditions these risks were really cer- 
tainties, and invariably earned his firm huge profit. 

Rhodes always admitted — ^most generously — ^that 
the great diamond amalgamation — called De Beers — 
could never have been made without the aid of Alfred 
Beit. Beit once made me an offer to take up a respon- 
sible position for him with a company of his called the 
Rand Estates; when I thanked him and refused he 
said to me : 

“Stop all your roaming. You are missing thousands 
of splendid opportunities. You will regret it in after 
years if you do not settle down now.” 

Another prominent man whom I knew in the early 
Johannesburg days was Hermann Eckstein. He was 
the first man to be elected President of the Johannes- 
burg Chamber of Mines. Old-timers will remember 
the Eckstein Building near the “Chains”. He was a 
kindly, keen and clever financier ; always doing a good 
turn on the quiet to someone who was down on his 
luck. He died a comparatively young man. ' , 

At one time and another I met every one of the 
Matabele or Rhodesian pioneers and I think that the 
finest of all was Matabele Thompson. This man’s life 
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would provide enough material for a dozen books of 
adventure. He was a man for whom I had the 
greatest admiration. Brave to a fault, honest and 
kindly to aU; King Lobengula trusted him more 
than he did any other white and I always think that 
the King’s confidence was not misplaced. 

Matabele Thompson was not a miner — or digger^ — ■ 
as has been stated by many writers. In the Colony he 
had held several important positions in the Civil 
Service and was greatly respected by Chief Justice 
Villiers. This man had more to do with the forming 
of the Chartered Company than anyone, except 
Rhodes himself. He was implicitly trusted by Rhodes 
and risked his life daily for many months on end in the 
service of Rhodes. Yet this splendid man who had 
fought, traded, hunted and travelled all over South 
Africa when the country was ruled by savage kings 
like Lobengula, died peacefully in his bed about 1927 
or 1928. His only son, a lieutenant in the 21st Lancers, 
was killed in the Great War. 

No picture of Kimberley of those days would be 
complete without reference to the Illicit Diamond 
Buyers ^knownas I.D.B.’s — ^who grew to be one of the 
greatest scomrges and pests the diamond fields ever 
native boys were wonders at procuring 
eit diamonds. When working below ground or 
reaking the blue clay on the surface, directly they 
saw a stone they would cover it with their feet, pick 
It up between their toes, which they could use almost 
as easily as we can our fingers, and immediately the 
white overseer turned his back they would swaUow it. 
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The only way the company had of getting stones back 
was by purging the boys. 

When the compound system was introduced a lot of 
this was stopped but not more than fifty per cent, I 
remember that once I went with a couple of diamond 
detectives on a hunt to catch a certain I.D.B, This 
particular night we had one of the storms for which 
South Africa is so noted : lightning which was terrific 
and thunder claps which almost split my ear drums. 

We finally reached the house of the buyer who had 
been reported to the police by a native decoy, rushed 
in and caught him in the act of counting and gloating 
over a bag containing two hundred and four stones of 
various sizes from seed diamonds to larger stones of 
from one to ten carats. 

A blinding flash of lightning came, followed by 
a short sharp crack of thunder, almost exactly like a 
revolver shot. That thunder clap was the death 
warrant of the I.D.B. One of the detectives had a 
revolver in his hand; thinking that the I.D.B, had 
fired, this man pulled his gun on the buyer and shot 

him dead. , 

Another time I went on a raid with some of the 

Diamond Field Light Horse under the command of 
Captain Madoc (he died in the year 1935 as Colonel 
Madoc, Chief Constable of the Isle of Man) to a large 
house on the outskTrts of Beaconsfield, a suburb of 


Kimberley. 

This house was occupied by mree Yankees and an 
Australian. A boy sentry of theirs gave them warning 
of our approach and they opened fire on us, kiUing 
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two, one of whom was a man riding directly behind 
me. 

We eventually got into the house, killing three of 
the defenders first, and found illicit diamonds to the 
value of ;(;28 ,ooo. 


Terrible practices were rife in the Transvaal in 
those days. Drink of the vilest sort was a scourge and 
the Government not only did nothing to curb this but 
actually encouraged it. 

Over the week-ends, the drunken orgies amongst 
the natives employed at the mines, were indescribable. 
This was bad enough, but eventually waggons or 
Scotch carts would go around seUing the vile stuff to 

the natives in the kraals many miles j&om the large 
towns. 


When trekking through the back veldt I saw numer- 
ous mstances of what this traffic was answerable for 
amongst the natives. 


One aftertioon I had outspanned my waggons near 
a arge kraal in the Lydeoenburg district. In front 
of the chief’s hut, more than tw^o hundred of his 
warriors mad drunk, were dancing round a poor brute 
a natwe who was crawling round on his hands and 
f ^ large lumps of flesh hanging from his 

^ his cheeks, his lips, his nose, and the 

° * 0 flesh cut from his forehead so that the 
ap hung over where his eyes had been. Round him 

drunken fiends ^vith 
buttnnV which they pressed against his back, 

buttocks and thighs. He had been guilty of attempting 
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to Steal some of the cliiePs drink. When I left in the 
morning he was still ahve. Poor brute. 


In Sekokoni’s country in the Northern Transvaal, 
I had been outspanned for several days at a chief’s 
kraal when some of his warriors returned from a raid 
and amongst the captured — ^brought back as slaves — 
were six nice-looking intombis, or young, unmarried 
girls, with fine, upright figures. These poor girls 
looked a bit downhearted, but to be slaves would not 
be so bad for those who might be chosen for the chief’s 
harem. 

Now previous to their arrival, this chief had been 
on one gigantic di'unk for several days and was almost 
a maniac. His councillors and headmen were in almost 
as bad a state ; unluckily for one of these — ^an old man 
with nearly white hair— he staggered against the chief 
in his drunken efforts to move around. I was not a 
yard from tlie cliief at the time. He immediately 
ordered the poor old wTetch to be stoned to death. In 


a few minutes more than fifty umfanes were pelting 

the old man with stones, until his body lay still and 

twitched and twisted no more. 

Had I made the slightest effort to interfere it would 

not only have been useless, but nave meant my death 

also, and perhaps that cf al — v men as tvell. 

This act had excited r-'Vd.-Ktr-e.- • r 

j — .i'jc-uurst) passions of 

the devil and. ioc--- ^ • • , 

TT , ' - . ^ — spj-ied the six girls. 

He noivorderec tare- "V j , . 

the open spnce =- 

orde4. -Id';:;: f_thng; finally 

^^7^’ to kill The 
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poor girk had been whipped by sjamboks until they 
were a mass of blood, and now fifty youngsters ranging 
in age from twelve to twenty rushed in and with their 
hands and teeth actually tore those girls to pieces. 

Such is our dear black brother in his state of inno- 
cence. 

It was not far north of this chief’s district that I ran 
across a white man — ^by skin only — ^who should have 
been shot a dozen times. He made his living by buying 
very young intombis of from eight to fourteen. When 
e had a band of twenty or twenty-five he would take 
them to some of the larger towns and sell them to 
^Sgcr scoundrels than himself. There was always a 
ready market for such goods. He had a harem of his 
o\vn m which there were fourteen native girls and two 

^ whom he had gone through a form 

The strangest thing about the whole affair WSS tllS-t 
ese two women showed every trace of having pos- 
beauty at one time. One had six children 
anci the other had nine, but three of the children 
e onging to each woman were black as the ace of 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


T O understand who and what the Matabele were, 
and their power in the days of King Lobengula, 
one must remember that less than one hundred years 
ago, British South Africa consisted of only Gape Town 
and a very small belt of country to the north and east 
of it. 

All the hinterland was the land of different warlike 
tribes, where might was right; where only brute force 
ruled and where the only occupations were war, 
plunder and slave raiding. In those days the outlying 
settlers were all the time engaged in defending them- 
selves or their flocks and herds from raiding warriors, 
and a very small settlement had been started at a 
place where the fine city of Durban now stands. 

These settlers found this part of the African con- 
tinent ravaged and almost depopulated by a great and 
warlike nation which had recently been formed — the 
Zulus — and who owed their wonderful military power 
and organization to their great chief Tchaka, called 
by many the Black Napoleon. 

This man early in life had been a petty chief of a 
small but warlike and manly tribe, which he had 
used to make himself the despot of all the surrounding 
peoples — that is of tiiose whom he allowed to live. In 
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his own tribe and amongst the peoples he had con- 
quered his word was absolute law and death followed 
instantly, often by terrible torture, for those who dis- 
obeyed liim. 

His impis, armed with throwing and stabbing spears, 
called assegais, made his name feared for hundreds of 
miles in all directions and the raids of his powerful 
impis or regiments always followed the same routine. 
Capture of all the cattle of tlie tribe which they had 
raided, the enslavement of the young men and 
women, and the utter extermination of the rest of , 
the tribe. Tchaka became the greatest power South 
Africa had known for many hundreds of years. 

When the first settlers landed at Durban trouble had 
begun among his people. Treachery was abroad, the 
blows came from his own family and from his chiefs 
or indunas. The greatest of these and the one in 
whom he placed the most implicit confidence was his 
^eat general or chief staff officer, a man named 
ose-li-katze, his name meaning “the path over which 
ood is spread . This man’s father had been a man 
named Matshobane who had been killed by Tchaka. 
Mose-li-katze never forgot this. About the year 
1 25-27 Mose-li-katze at the head of all his impis — 
estimated then to haye been fifteen thousand— broke 
'^y rom the Zulu nation; fied north with all his 
''’°nien and children, killing everything in his 
paA so as to hamper pursuit. 

^chmg into Mashonaland and to the North of it 
Matabele nation, and now there 
ni t at part of Africa the same rule which had 
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held for so long in Zululand and its bordering coun- 
tries. 

Mose-li-katze, as seen and described by the mis- 
sionary Moffat, -was, in the prime of life, one of the 
finest specimens of manhood one could wish to see. 
His skin was a reddish colour, not black, and his 
great muscles standing out from his body like cords, 
made him appear like a splendid statue of bronze. 
His face, however, according to the missionary, was 
foxy and cunning. Cruelty was written all over it ; he ■ 
had the savage look of a bird of prey. 

On Mose-li-katze’s flight northward he ran across a 
number of Boers on the trek, under the leadership of 
Andreas Liebenburg (the writer was well acquainted 
witli this man’s great grandson atKrugersdorp). These 
at once laagered and a bitter fight ensued. The fleeing 
Zulus were beaten off but the Boers lost more than 
half tlieir number, including two waggons which had 
not been able to get into the laager in time. 

Strangely enough the capture of these two waggons 
with their occupants, had a great eflfect on the life of 
King Lobengula. Mose-li-katze took one of these 
waggons with him, using it to carry his inkosi-kazi or 
chief %vife, her son ’Nkulu-mana and some of his store 
of ivory. For some inscrutable reason of providence 
the Zulu chieftain allowed two of the young Dutch girls 
witli the ^vaggons to live, though one of them soon 
died from hardship. The youngest, named Sarah, lived 
and was tlie means — or so Lobengula always said — of 
saving liis life. 

The inkosi-kazi of , Mose-li-katze travelled in the 
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waggons, but all the other wives had to tramp, and on 
that long waterless trek many a warrior — let alone 
woman — dropped out from thirst. One day the white 
girl Sarah came across a woman lying on the veld 
dying with a baby clasped to her breast. This was one 
of the wives of the chief. Near her was another of 
her children, a small boy of about seven. One 
warrior as he passed remarked: “It is the Fingo 

wife of tlie King ; well, the aasvogels will soon pick 
them.” 


This Dutch girl shouldered the baby and leading 
the boy by tlie hand got them to camp that night and 
tended them for days. Tt was Lobengula and his 
sister, afterwards known to all the whites as ’ningi. 
Both Sarah and ’ningi were to be the greatest in- 
fluences of Lobengula’s life. Though only children of 
Mose-li-katze by a Fingo woman, both Lobengula 
and his sister were legitimate for their mother was not 


a concubine, but had been lobolo’d for (married) 
in regular manner by their father. The fact that Mose- 
'atze had paid lobolo for his mother was an im- 
portant thing for Lobengula when it came to the 
matter of succeeding his father. 

Years later Mose-li-katze went on one of his great 
raidmg and stamping out expeditions. He took three 
mpis with him on this raid — ^roughly 3,500 men. 

onths went by and no word came of the King, then 
mmours of disaster were spread and finaUy certain 
eclded to declare the ICing dead and put his 
at +V, ^ msna on the throne. This youngster was 

e me only about nineteen years of age, but this 
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suited very well his domineering mother Umhloaka, 
who was largely at the back of the whole plan. 

Mose-li-katze returned tlie day before the ceremony 
of installing ’Nkulu-mana as King was to take place. 

Craftily he had sent runners ahead to spy out how 
things were at his royal kraal. On his arrival he had 
all the actors in the plot rounded up. Most of the 
indunas implicated were at once handed over to tlie 
executioners, some of the minor chiefs were given to 
the ants (spread out near ant heaps and left for the 
ants to eat) the inkosi-kazi was thrown to the sacred 
crocodiles and the two sons — ’Nkulu-mana and his 
young brother — ^were both stamped out. 

Several years before this, Sarah and her protege, 
Lobengula, had fled from the kraal and she had sought 
and received protection from a small tribe noted for 
their witchcraft. Here Lobengula had been brought 
up without the knowledge of his father, who now 
prided himself that he now had no offspring to plot 
against him. But the whereabouts of these two was 
known to his chief induna, a man named Umnombata. 

As Mose-li-katze got older this induna, a loyal and 
true man, told the old King the facts and persuaded 
him to allow Lobengula to return to the kraal. Then 
the old King died and was buried in due state and 
ceremony in accordance with Zulu ritual. 

A great cave was sought for and found, tlie corpse 
of the old King was bent in sitting fashion with his 
arms clasped round his knees, in this position it was 
sewn into two hides skinned from newly-killed oxen 
and then placed in the cave. All the necessary mystic 
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rites were performed by the witch-doctors. Next the 
cave had placed in it sixteen of the royal black oxen ; 
these were killed but they would be ready for him in 
the next world. All his arms, trappings, war head- 
dresses, karosses and drinking vessels — these last being 
filled with twala — ^were put close to the body; then, 
after the mouth of the cave had been closed, the whole 
nation feasted and made merry celebrating the new 
King on the throne — quite like London. 

Lobengula was shown to the people as the new King 
by Umnombata — the prime minister — and ’Ngwali 
the chief witch-doctor — the archbishop — and vouch- 
safed for as being the rightful heir. Lobengula was 
accepted by the nation and ruled as King — but for 
many years he was himself ruled by those two who 
had put him on the throne, who wanted to be the real 
rulers of the land. 

Lobengula, however, meant to break the power of 
the priests, and waited his time imtil they had made 
themselves hated throughout the country, when he 
spmng his trap and they were stamped flat. 

Lobengula, I thought, had a great natural 
inte igence, which I always found to be far above 
at of any of the Bantu race with whom I had had 
e ngs. I might say that it was greater than that of 
most o the whites with whom he came in contact, 
uman eelings such as we know them, he most cer- 
ain y a not, and I saw him give orders for many 

Cl ^ done ; still even these were only 

1 ■ ^ ^kole Matabele nation approved of and 

gloried in. Here is one which I saw 
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An impi had returned from a raid and amongst the 
captured were several of the leading men and cltiefs 
of the tribe. Lobcngula was holding a kind of review 
of the victorious impi at the base of a huge kopje, a 
great rock towering up a good hundred feet. For what 
I am about to describe it is necessary for me to say 
that most kopjes slope gently up on one side and on 
the other there is usually a straight drop. 

The serried ranks of tlie ’Mnyama impi- — the black 
shields — stretched in two great horns with the main 
body concentrated in the centre. These all faced the 
straight front of the frowning kopje. In the exact 
centre of this crescent sat Lobcngula with his prin- 
cipal indunas and old councillors. These corres- 
ponded to the heads of War Office, Home Secretary 
and such like. The common herd were well at the 
back of the impi. 

The review over, several men had been called up 
who had distinguished themselves and these had been 
allowed to show off and recount their deeds. Two had 
been given awards of cattle by the King — kind of 
D.C.M.’s — ^and now all were watching the top of the 
kopje intently. This puzzled me for I could not see 
anything of interest yet dared not break the silence to 
ask the only white man there besides myself— Mata- 
bele Thompson — ^what was going to take place. 

Suddenly on its flat top I saw some warriors with 
bound prisoners; these were brought to the edge of 
the kopje and held there. Now a procession advanced 
towards the King and his entourage. First came the 
two court clowns, making all kinds of foolish antics. 
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Then followed the King’s Herald who did the bonga- 
ing or proclaiming of the King’s many titles. “Eater 
up of Men, Great Black Elephant, Mighty Lion, 
Thunderer of the Earth !” and dozens of other such 
extravagant names. 

Next followed a string of comely and naked in- 
tombis (unmarried girls) bearing platters on which were 
huge chunks of hot and half raw beef, others carried 
great calabashes of twala or native beer. This was for 
the entertainment of the King, his councillors and 
head indunas — ^izindimas. Last of all came the com- 
manders of the impis which were at that time doing 
garrison duty around the Royal Kraal. These were in 
full war dress and looked superb as they saluted the 
Then an izinduna marched out into the centre 
of the field and raised his assegai in the air. Instantly 
rom every soldier on the parade ground rang out 
the sonorous roar of the Royal Salute: “Bayete, 
Bayete.” 


I Lobengula give some slight signal with his 
an , almost imperceptible. Instantly there was 
action on the top of the kopje. Seizing one of the 
oun men the executioners flung him out from the 
^ go o the cliff and he came hurtling through the 
"with a thud on the rocks below, not many 
yar s rom where the King sat. Now every head was 
craned forward and many a “Wau” or “Yebo” of 
approval came from those nearby. 

1 another dull thud and another poor devil 

hern went on until fifty in aU had 

been throivn over. Most never moved again; they 
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wanting young women and drinking brandy. I trust 
them.” 

That was what made Lobengula, in my idea, stand 
out head and shoulders above all the Bantu Kings of 
that time ; he looked ahead and weighed things up as 
far as his knowledge would permit him. He saw that 
the future would hold many unexpected surprises for 
his race and nation. His high intelligence made him 
fearful of all who asked things of him which struck him 
as unusual or as something for which he could not see 
the reason. 

The two best friends that King Lobengula had — and 
I met both of them many times and admired them 
were Matabele Thompson, the very finest type of 
pioneer, and that equally remarkable man Colen- 
brander, who travelled with his wife, who was as 
fearless as he was. She spoke the Matabele language 
fluently and more than once gave the King a piece of 
her mind. 

I always believed that these two men advised King 
Lobengula for the best, but the finding of gold altered 
all things, as it always does. 

My first sight of the King was at an indaba just 
after he had reviewed his > Royal impi — his Guard 
Regiment— the Imbesu. 

He was tall as are all Zulus. He was not only of pure 
Zulu stock but of the highest and best blood in the 
land. He stood six foot three inches, but hke all ath- 
letes who suddenly stop exercise, he had put on a lot of 
flesh and looked sHghtly flabby. He wore the usual 
mutya and had a magnificent kaross of leopard skin 
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over his shoulders. His skin was a fine light bronze in 
colour and eveiything about him ^vas immaculately 
clean as is the way mth all Zulus of good stock. 

He had a majestic manner and a really regal air. 

I found during my stay that he not only had a Royal 
manner but a Royal sense of hospitality. I have had 
considerable dealings since those days \vith Presidents 
and Sultans, but this Matabele King was the pick in 
many ways. 

When one thinks of the Matabele War, forced on the 
King by his people, and the later so-called Matabele 
Rebellion, one has to remember that Lobengula com- 
manded a warrior race who had been brought up on 
warlike discipline and incessant fighting. This meant 
that he had a hard time restraining his people, when 
the whites over-ran his land. To nearly every decent 
wliite man who Avent into his country he was hospitable 
and friendly, but in the end he got a very poor deal. 

As I shall sho^v later, the “Mighty Black Elephant; 
He-whose-Name-Must-Not-be-Spoken” died a fugi- 
tive, almost alone, tricked and despoiled to the very 
end. He had not a white man’s standards and many 
of his actions, to us, were horrible, but according to 
his own standards he only acted as he thought was 
right. He was a man %vith many fine qualities, and I 
for one am grateful to him for liis kindness to me when 
I was only a youngster. 
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T he Izaunsi, witch-doctors, priests, archbishops, 
call them what you wiU, were the curse of the 
Matabele, and of Lobengula, as they had been of 
Tchaka and the Zulu nation. 

These devilish wizards — and in some respects 
their powers were remarkable — ^were always at the 
King’s elbow and it was this brotherhood who did the 
"smeUing-out” of •witches. Lobengula had to pander 
to them, and could only use them at their own price. 

No man, not even the highest in the land, was ever 
free from the fear of being “smelt-out” and no induna 
councillor or member of the Kin g’s family dare offend 
these crafty, bloodthirsty devils. To do so meant that 
at the next “smelling” he or she would be accused of 
sorcery or witchcraft against the King. 

At a great “smelling-out” several impis w^ould 
parade in the centre of the great Royal Kraal. The 
King would be seated with his principal wives and 
councillors around him and the great indimas would 
be at the head of their impis, if the truth be known, 
trembling at the thought of what might occur. 

Now the chief Izaunsi w’ould come dancing into the 
centre with half a dozen of his assistants. Round and 
round the impis he would go, shouting out that he 
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smelt vile magic and sorcery, peering into the face of 
first one man and then another. Suddenly he would 
stop at some man, who, it had been arranged before- 
hand, should be smelt-out, and this man would be 
touched by the wand of the witch-doctor. Instantly 
he would be seized by those on either side of him and 
held until the chief executioner came up and plunged 
Ms great bangwaan into Ms chest or smashed Mm over 
the head uith Ms kerrie stick. 

Perhaps an induna had got too rich and o\vned too 
many head of cattle ; another might be feared for his 
growing popularity; another might have refused the 
blackmail AvMch the head Izaunsi had levied on Mm. 
A hundred and one things could be the cause of a man 
being “smelt-out” and given over to the executioners. 
TMs meant not only Ms death but the death of all Ms 
tvives and children. 

At ^vhat was kno^m as the Great Dance — ^really 
great smelling-out — the iritch-doctors had a free hand 
and it was not unusual for as many as two hundred to 
be slaughtered that night. 

I knew of one instance where a fine old induna was 
smelt-out and killed. Then a large band -was sent to Ms 
kraal ; every man, 'woman and cliild ^\^s killed and his 
ammals were taken by the witch-doctors. 

One instance ■will show what power these damned 
priests had even over tlie Roj^al Family. 

If tliere was one person who King Lobengula really 
loved, as ■we understand love, it was Ms sister, Kingi. 
She was a good woman in all that the ■word implies and 
verj’', very friendly to all tlie w'Mtes. ^lany and many 
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a great man she had saved from being “smelt-out 
by the Izaunsi and they did not forget this nor forgive. 

Time after time when things went wrong they would 
hint that someone very near the Great, Great One 
was the cause, that' sorcery was being used by One- 
whose-name-must-not-be-used,” and so on. 

King Lobengula had many children, but not a son 
by his inkosi-kazi or chief wfe. At last she was wth 
child and everyone went about in fear and tremblmg 
in case anything should happen. It did. The baby 
was bom, it was a boy and still-born. Now indeed 
might every man and woman feel dread. A 
“smelling-out” was ordered and after the first dance 
roimd — ^to the “Waus” and “Yebos” of all — the chief 
wtch-doctor “smelt-out” ’Ningi. For a moment the 
King stared in amazement, then covering his face wth 
his kaross ordered her to be taken away. She was 
killed %vithin two minutes. Such was the power of 
these priests. 


It was towards the end of February that I was 
present by the invitation of King Lobengula at the 
Great Dance, the celebration of the ’Nxwala or what 
we should call the harvest thanksgiving; the one 
occasion in the whole year when every impi in the 
Matabele army was smnmoned to Bulawayo — ^the 
Place of Blood” — the Royal Kraal to be reviewed by 
the King, doctored for war and given mouti by the 
\vitch-doctors. This was the time of the greatest smell- 
ing-out of the year. 

The Black, Black One was always keenly interested 
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in this great review, for he dearly loved and was very 
proud of his impis. He seemed to me to take the 
greatest delight in the doctoring of the regiments, 
tliis was supposed to make them invincible in war. 
Undoubtedly the belief of die warriors in the 
efficacy of the moud made them quite impervious to 
fear. 

He, as the Highest Priest in the nation, had to 
superintend the ceremony personally, also there had 
to be the yearly consultation in regard to the smelling- 
out of the abagatagi — ^wizards who worked evil ; 
afterwards there would be consultations as to what 
impis should be sent on “stamping-out” expeditions 
and which should have the honour. 

It was certciinly an awe-inspiring sight to me to see 
the whole of the army in review but the subsequent 
orgy of blood and bestiality was loathsome. 

Thousands and thousands of men, women and 
children were camped round Bulawayo in temporary 
straw huts ; in addition were the many shelters for the 
warriors called in for the ceremony. 

All day dozens and dozens of young girls in single 
file marched back^vards and forwards with huge 
platters of red meat; others carried large calabashes 
on their heads full of native beer — ^twala. 

Impis of young recruits who had done their training 
were arriving constantly, singing songs and praising 
the King in the most extravagant way. Other impis 
of older warriors, each impi dressed in some distinctive 
way or carrying distinctive Avar shields of ox-hide — aU 
wearing different and beautiful head-dresses of ostrich 
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plumes — ^marched by with the precision of old 
soldiers. 

Fires were everywhere, cooking meat, and the 
smell from these fires of ox-dung, together with that of 
the meat and the smeU from human bodies made a 
stench it was hard to bear. 

All was excitement, men singing and shouting, 
children yelling, women chattering, oxen bellowing 
with fear, frightened by the smeU of blood, dogs 
barking, yet everywhere I sensed a feeling of terror 
among the people. 

The next day I went to the great open space beyond 
the Royal Catde Kraal (these cattle were the pride of 
Lobengula’s heart and were eventually part of the 
loot we took in the war) and here I saw a sight that if 
I live to be a hundred I shall never forget. 

Fifteen thousand Matabele warriors in impis, had 
formed themselves into a great crescent and were 
singing their weir songs; all the time stamping their 
feet and keeping to a certain rhythm. In the distance 
through the dense dust which was raised by the troops, 
I could make out the crowds of women and children. 
Most of the women were dancing and stamping in per- 
fect unison with the troops and working themselves up 
to a frenzy. 

In the very centre, the cynosure of all eyes, were 
the chief witch-doctor and his assistants. These were 
decked out in all the paraphernaUa of their trade. 
Crowns of feathers, necklets of bladders and entrails 
of frogs and other small reptiles. 

Suddenly the singing stopped, the great clouds of 
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dust disappeared, the sun shone out and showed 
up the warriors in all their splendid, savage array. 
The whole army stood as if tliey were statues. 

Marching from the Royal Kraal came the Matabele 
King, Lobengula, the Lion of Lions, and as I looked at 
him I thought that he was one of the most imposing 
and splendid-looking, men I had ever seen, a truly 
royal sight in his splendid robe of leopard skins which 
was flung over one shoulder, a band of leopard skin 
round his head with a gorgeous crane’s feather stuck 
in it and carrying in his hand a beautifully-made 
throwing assegai. 

Slowly he walked to the middle of the open space 
and halted. Tlie moment that he stopped the Royal 
Salute burst out from all those tliousands of warriors 
as if from one enormous loud-speaker. 

“Bayete, Bayete.” 

A short pause — say, long enough for one to have 
counted twenty — then from one end of the line came 
a shrill whistle. Another slight pause of perhaps two 
seconds, then gradually the assegais began to rattle 
against the shields. Softly at first, then louder and 
louder, until the noise was deafening. A last crash and 
then silence for another twenty seconds, then again 
that thundering, booming roar of “Bayete, Bayete.” 

Lobengula stood there for perhaps as long as five 
minutes — ^it seemed longer to me — ^gazing at his mag- 
nificent troops in rapt attention and affection. Then 
he raised his assegai high above his head. In a second 
every man let out a perfect scream of delight and then 
the most wonderful sight of all occurred. 
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Those splendid savages — ^perfect warriors every one, 
even if they ^vere devils — ^waved their assegais above 
their heads and charged towards their King. It looked 
to me as if they would trample over him. Suddenly 
as one man they halted, paused and then retired again 
to their first position. Then twelve cattle were driven 
into the open space by some umfanes and ivere driven 
about while blood-maddened warriors plunged their 
assegais into them again and again until they were all 
killed. 

Then began more gorging and drinking of twala, 
dancing and quarrelling until the whole place ivas like 
a devils’ cauldron. Lastly, there was the great “smell- 
ing-out”, such as I have already described, only on a 
much larger scale. 

These pictures \Ndll give some idea of the people 
whom ^ve fought in the first Alatabele War. Brave, 
ruthless, savage, but a people with many fine traits. 
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YN the days of which I am now going to write, there 
JLwere very few white men in either Mashonala^d o 
Matabeleland; for it was far from per- 

mission from tlie King to enter the 
hunt or trade. There were a few 
men like Colenbrander, Thompson and perhaps ha 

» Lobengula. 

,l.rKte7 or his great indunas like Umjaan and Sek- 

ombo. all’ had deeds °f “Shjr “ ”'27th°e 

their eredit. these were 

other races m "^^Lhonaland and Matabele- 

names to conjure ^^^h i 

land. I had been riP permission from 

treking up hSd crossed the great 

the King to hunt a _ ^nd had laagered, send- 

river— the mighty Limpop^ present for the King 
ing on a nadve ""f To 4 

and asking his permiss refused but my runner 

astonishment this was not only reluseo 
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had been actually threatened by the KLing ; it was so \ 
unusual that, leaving a good “Gape Boy” in charge of 
the laagered waggons, I mounted my Basutu pony 
and started off to the Royal Kraal to find out what 
was the matter. 

Arrived at Bulawayo, I was able — through the good 
services of an induna with whom I was acquainted • 
to get instant audience with the Great Black One. 
Nude except for a mutya, a tiny apron the size of a 
lady’s handkerchief, looking every inch a king and 
the ruler of a great fighting race, he stood and looked 
at me. 

He said: “Umlungu — ^white man — I did not want 
you to come, now that you are here I am pleased.” 
Turning to his retinue of indunas and old councillors, 
he said to them: “Begone, I speak for the ears of this 
umlungu alone.” 

When they had left he continued : 

Umlungu, I want you to leave and go to the high 
veldt at once, for war is about to come.” 

War, Mighty Elephant,” I answered, “who dare 
wage war on the Lion of Lions ?” 

With my own blood shall I fight. Spears are being 
sharpened secretly by wicked ones at night in their 
huts. Wau ! the abagati (wizards) thinlc that I know 
not. The jackals dare to say that I, Lobengula, son of 
my father Mose-li-katze, am not of pure blood. Say 
at my mother was a Makalaka or a slave Mashona. 
fy father, who had the wisdom of a serpent in war, 
me courage of a lion in battle and the craftiness of a 
undred Izaimsi in council ; he who had the will and 
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ability to found tliis nation and break away from the 
great Zulu king ; had not such a man as tliat the right 
to pick liis own \voman with whom to mate and to 
give him a son? He, tlie mighty Mose-U-katze was 
the breeder of his o\sti son. Had he not that right, 
umlungu? Tell me?” 

“Of a very truth, Mighty One, your father had 
such right,” ivas my answer to the angry and per- 
turbed King. _ 

“Umlungu, see tliis scar,” he pointed to a great gash 

running across his mighty chest, “won in battle. Many 
times have I proved my ivortli as a fighter. I am un- 
beaten. Ten times have I fought men in single combat 
and won. I am fierce with, a fierce people but I am 
just. I love my people and now I am sad because evil 

minds poison some against me. 

“If I destroy them, tlien I destroy some of my best 
warriors, some of my best councillors. If I do not so 
the tricked magic in the breasts of the laauns. would 

■''“It'amp out the abagati. the laaunri, the intriguing 
priests who always make trouble, oh King . 

■■Wau! umlungu, that is not so 
talking dark, (hindng in metaphors) among tl 
ncoole and all their spawn are talking sediUo . 
Sbe“opped. Wau, umlungu, but I am pi^riedj 
You white men, I ^ow, b- much^d^"o^^ 
which we people have no . • enrt thev fear vou 

heli^i. Wien the witch-doctors speak they beheve 
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that truly it is the spirits speaking through them, but 
all the wliile it is the ’mhmo (chief wizard). Preachers 
of your rehgion are the same, they have come to me 
and prayed me to show mercy, yet they give it to none 
who do not bcheve exactly as they do. They pray that 
all shall speak the truth, yet I often find that they are 
double-faced. Still, umlungu, some Great One in 
the heavens has given you all wisdom. Tell me, white 
man, whom I have befriended in tlie past and will 
again — tell me, what you in your wisdom would do if 
you were King?” 

There it w'as, even ivith this all-powerful, savage 
King, the same old game as in civilization; Church 
and Church intrigue versus King and State, High 
Priest or Archbishop against King. The craving for 
eartlily power, the desire to dominate even this 
savage monarch. 

I said to King Lobengula: “We have a saying in the 
book of our God, ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth’. But, O King ! I would advise that you be the 
one to take the eye first. Strike and strike quickly, 
Great King, and it may be that the wicked ones 
w'ill be blinded and unable to strike back. Are you 
not the Great Elephant who makes the earth 
tremble?” 

Yebo, umlungu ! Wau ! But you have wisdom and 
speak with the wisdom of a snake. Go now and do not 
hunt until I send you word. When it comes to you, 
you shall indeed know if I am Lobengula, King of the 
Matabele, of the House of Matsho-bane.” 
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Matabeleland had been having the worst drought 
which it had knovsm in the memory of the oldest living 
native. Even the oldest of the Mashonas — tlie original 
inhabitants — could not remember such a dry period. 
Tliis drought had caused untold misery, suffering and 
terrible loss to the Matabele. Their cattle — and the 
Matabele depended entirely on their herds — ^uEich 
constituted their wealth, died in hundreds, nay 
thousands. . This year tliey had tried moving their 
cattle to a place farther north which was usually a good 
grass country, even when the other parts were dried 
up, but it was only a few weeks before the cattle had 
eaten this clean. 

No sign of rain, not a cloud in sight, the sky like 
molten brass and the sun pouring down. Its terrific 
heat baked the earth and roasted the skin. Grass dis- 
appeared, burnt up; streams, even rivers, dried up. 
The ground was baked hard as brick and gave back 
the thud of feet as if a warrior had kicked his hard hide 
shield. 

Now the cries of the Izaunsi — the rainmakers — were 
heard day and night and they made much mouti — 
magic — in their kraals, but all to no purpose. 

The King summoned all his indunas, great captains 
and councillors, to the Royal ICraal. They came from 
aU tire kraals in the country and tire King knerv that 
many were his enemies, many were under the domin- 
ance and fear of tire devilish wizards. 

Summoned by tire call of his gigantic herald they 
assembled in tire great space in front of his Royal Hut. 
Then in absolute silence the King spoke : 
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*‘Indunas, Captains and Coimciliors. The land cries 
out for rain. The great Izaunsi have made much 
mouti and still there is no rain. They have demanded 
great gifts of cattle from all ; even from me the King. 
These have been given them. Not one person has 
denied them what they have asked. Still there is no 
rain. Now I, your King, ask you. Shall the Izauns^ 
the witch-doctors be called to this indaba? The Ian 
is sick, our cattle die. Say, Chiefs and Councillors, sha 
these wizards be forced to make rain? If they cannot, 
then truly they are all false and not rainmakers. 

I summon them, O Indunas, Captains, Chiefs an 
great Councillors?” 

As one voice there came a shout : 

"Summon the Izaunsi, O Bring! Your words are 
the words of wisdom. Great, Great One I” 

To the herald the King said; "Summon these 
wizards, bid them come to me at once or my spears 
may prick them to hasten them.” 

Soon they appeared, draped in all their loathsome 
decorations of entrails, fingers, monkey skins, snake 
and frog bladders. The King, mincing no words, told 
them that it was now a case of make rain or be fed to 
the sacred crocodiles who were hungry, as they knew. 
Cunningly the cowardly devils played for time, know- 
ing by the ring in the King’s voice that he meant to 
battle with them to the death. Bowing their heads 
before the King, the Umlimo threw himself on the 
groimd at his feet and asked that they be given the 
one thing that would be sure' to supply the ingredient 
their mouti needed for instant rain to come ; namely* 
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a full growuij male lion without a scratch, wound or 
blemish. They must have it at once and instantly they 
would make rain and relieve the land. 

Matabcle custom, stronger tlian all the King s 
power, allowed the Izaunsi to demand— and have 
supplied to them— ^vhateve^ was necessary for them 
to make their mouti. They were rich and they were 
feared and now thought that by asking the irnpossible 
they had found a way out of their predicament. 
“Wau !” gasped the people, “a full grown, male lion 

without wound or blemish.” 

King Lobengula now summoned the Indhlovo 
impi; this was composed of young warriors who had 
not yet blooded their spears. A boastful, noisy, hot- 
blooded lot of young devils who thought themselves 
better than even the Imbesu, the King’s Guards of old, 

tried, and invincible warriors. 

The King received them with great ceremony. 


Then he asked tliem : i r 

“Is it true what I have heard? That you boast of 

being my cubs, lion cubs; nay, even full-grown 


lions?” , , f. 

“Bayete, Bayete.” The Royal salute rang out from 

the impi. Then : “It is so, Great King.” 

“Are you ready to save the country from a great 
danger, where your bravery will be tested to le 
full, or are you bragging umfanes (boys). Speak 

“^■We are ready, Great One.” The spontaneous 
answer rang out from their throats as one voice. 

“Then go at once and do not return until you have 
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fetched what the great Izaunsi require of you, that i 
a full gro^vn, male lion, without scratch or wound 
See that you do not fail.” The King turned his bad 
on them and walked to his hut. 

Now the impi held many indabas, for this was z 
serious matter ; if they failed, then surely they ’woulc 
face the executioners, every man of them. There 
would be no exceptions made. . At last the chief in- 
duna hit on a plan which would leave them all unhurt 
yet be sine to give them a lion without a mark oi 
scratch on it. “Wau 1 Our father is truly wise in al 
things. Yebo ! Is he not our chief and our father ai 
weU?” said the now happy youngsters. 

Close to the great forest of Somabula were man^ 
large kraals of the despised Mashonas, cowards all o 
them, in all matters of warfare. Ever since Mose-H- 
katze had entered Mashonaland from Zululand, thes( 
people had been the serfs, slaves and chattels of th( 
Matabele, to do with as they wished. The kilUng of a fev 
hundreds or thousands was a matter of no importance 
but it would give much amusement and entertain- 
ment to the young warriors. One morning the native; 
of a large kraal awoke to find it surrounded by ar 
impi of die dreaded Matabele in full war panoply 
ostrich plumes as their head-dresses, tufts of the sam( 
feathers on their elbows and knees ; armed with hug( 
war shields and throwing assegais, bangwaans (stab- 
bing spears) and kerrie sticks (clubs) , they were a sighi 
which struck fear and horror to the hearts of the cravei 
Mashonas. 
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Now the dread sentence was passed on to the cring- 
ing Mashona chief. “The Great, Great Elephant sends 
his word to you. Catch for me a full grown lion, a 
male, without wound, scratch or blemish or your 
kraal shall be stamped flat and every mani woman and 
child be killed.” 

A gasp of relief went up from all. A cry of actual 
joy and the chief without any delay picked out the 
two hundred men whom he decided would be needed 
for the work. All that day and the next was spent in 
making nets for the work, but the Matabele saw to it 
that not a soul was allowed through their ring of 
sentries, posted around the kraal. Then, at last all was 
ready and the hunters left, closely guarded by the 
Matabele impi. 

Lions were not only numerous in that vicinity but 
they were all of exceptional size. Knowing their 
habits as the Mashonas did, it was not long before 
they came on a den on a hillside. 

An indaba was held by the Mashona hunters, and 
they decided to make a living circle round the lair, 
tliis to be two men deep. They would close up closer 
ani^ closer until the lions — ^they had seen two — were 
within their reach. A gigantic young Mashona, proud 
of his youtliful strength, first entered the den. There 
was a terrific roar which shook the ground and then a 
deathly silence. Not a sound was heard. That youth 
did not return. 

Now the Mashona hunters closed in until they were 
wi thin fifty yards of the entrance to tlie lair. This 
close-up had made their lines three men deep. Then 
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out trotted four little cubs, they sniffed the air, gam- 
bolled and then went in again. Their paws and faces 
had been red with blood from the body of the brave 
young Mashona. 

Two minutes and then at the entrance stood a 
magnificent male lion with a splendid mane, a huge 
beast, and just behind him was his mate. Both of 
them had their faces thick with blood. They had been 
feeding. 

Slowly the Mashonas closed in ; now trembling with 
■fear, but the Matabele spears were behind them and 
they might more easily expect mercy from the lions 
than from the Matabele. Then another lion and 
lioness came from the cave mouth. Now the lions 
started to walk round and round the circle of the 
Mashonas, slowly and as if curious to see what these 
natives could want. They were plainly puzzled. 

Panic seized the Mashonas, they turned and there 
encircling them, assegais ready to plunge in their 
backs, were the Matabele warriors, grinning with 
horrible glee at the predicament of their slaves. As if 
to give taste and warning of their fate, the chief 
induna plunged his bangwaan into the breast, of a 
Mashona, giving the killing cry of '”sgee, ’sgee,” and 
hurling the wretched man into the circle for the 
lions. 

Now six of the Mashonas rushed at the nearest 
lion, clinging on to his mane, tail and body. 'The 
splendid brute rose on his hind legs, then slashed out 
right and left like a boxer, smashing those six to 
pieces so that they never rose again. 
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A shout came from the induna : “Advance, capture 
a lion or we stamp you out.” 

Terrified, panic-stricken, the Mashonas rushed on 
tlie lions and these striking as a kitten does at play, 
brushed the Mashonas by dozens with their great 
paws. All the while shrieks and yells of pain and terror 
rent the air from the hunters. A bite, or a blow from 
a paw and a Mashona fell each time. Bleeding, 
broken, ripped and mangled they fell in heaps and the 
assegais of their torturers drove them on. 

The lions were now no longer in a panic, but like 
great kittens, thoroughly enjoying themselves; even 
the cubs joined in this seemingly splendid game, the 
fat little fellows tackling the dying and attempting to 
shake them by their throats. 

On went that mad and awful struggle. Surely no 
Roman arena ever showed a more inhuman or ghastly 
spectacle. 

The lions tired of it, were actually exhausted by the 
work of killing. Then one young Mashona, a little 
bolder than the rest, got a noose over the head of one 
of the male lions. It was the end. Another and another, 
was got over his head, his legs and his body. Weight 
told and half choked he was safely tied up at last 
without even a scratch. The other lions and the cubs 
bounded away from the now broken circle. 

With chants of praise of their own prowess, carrying 
the lion so that it would receive no hurt, the impi 
started back to the Royal Kraal. 


A runner sent ahead told the news to the King and 
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out trotted four little cubs, they sniffed the air, gam- 
bolled and then ^vent in again. Their paws and faces 
had been red with blood from the body of the brave 
yoimg Mashona. 

Two minutes and then at the entrance stood a 
magnificent male hon wdth a splendid mane, a huge 
beast, and just behind him was his mate. Both of 
them had their faces thick with blood. They had been 
feeding. 

Slowly the Mashonas closed in ; now trembling with 
■fear, but the Matabele spears were behind them and 
they might more easily expect mercy from the lions 
than from the Matabele. Then another lion and 
lioness came from the cave mouth. Now the lions 
started to walk round and round the circle of the 
Mashonas, slowly and as if curious to see what these 
natives could want. They were plainly puzzled. 

Panic seized the Mashonas, they tinned and there 
encircling them, assegais ready to plunge in their 
backs, were the Matabele warriors, grinning ivith 
horrible glee at the predicament of their slaves. As if 
to give taste and warning of their fate, the chief 
induna plunged his bangwaan into the breast of a 
Mashona, giving the killing cry of “’sgee, ’sgee,” and 
hurling the ivretched man into the circle for the 
lions. 

Now six of the Mashonas rushed at the nearest 
lion, clinging on to his mane, tail and body. 'The 
splendid brute rose on his hind legs, then slashed out 
right and left like a boxer, smashing those six to 
pieces so that they never rose again. 
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A shout came from the induna ; “Advance, capture 
a lion or we stamp you out.” 

Terrified, panic-stricken, tlic Maslionas rushed on 
the lions and these striking as a kitten docs at play, 
brushed the Mashonas by dozens with their great 
paws. All the while shrieks and yells of pain and terror 
rent the air from the hunters. A bite, or a blow from 
a paw and a Mashona fell each time. Bleeding, 
broken, ripped and mangled tlicy fell in heaps and the 
assegais of their torturers drove them on. 

The lions were now no longer in a panic, but like 
g^cat kittens, thoroughly enjoying themselves; even 
the cubs joined in this seemingly splendid game, the 
fat little fellows tackling the dying and attempting to 
shake tliem by their throats. 

On went that mad and awful struggle. Surely no 
Roman arena ever showed a more inhuman or ghastly 
spectacle. 

The lions tired of it, were actually exhausted by the 
work of killing. Then one young Mashona, a little 
bolder tlian the rest, got a noose over the head of one 
of the male lions. It was the end. Another and another 
was got over his head, his legs and his body. Weight 
told and half choked he was safely tied up at last 
without even a scratch. The otlier lions and the cubs 
bounded away from tlie now broken circle. 

With chants of praise of their own prowess, carrying 
the lion so that it would receive no hurt, tlie impi 
started back to the Royal Kraal. 


A runner sent ahead told the news to the King and 
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he ordered a great review and reception for his brave 
impi. Also every Izaunsi in the kingdom received- 
orders to be present to receive their male, full grown 
lion. Death was to be the reward for any staying 
away. 

Now there was great rejoicing throughout the land, 
for the King sent heralds to announce that what the 
Izaunsi wanted had been secured and that rain was 
certain. 

The great open space before the Royal Kraal was a 
magnificent sight. Impi after impi, each with distinc- 
tive coloured ostrich' plumes and war shields, stood 
before their King. Each impi was fully armed and 
equipped and before each stood the indunas and 
captains, wearing splendid crane’s plumes stuck in a 
band of leopard-skin round their heads, magnificent 
leopard skins over their shoulders and the gheshla or 
head ring on their heads. 

On the appearance of King Lobengula, the royal 
salute boomed from ten thousand deep, bass throats. 

“Bayete, Bayete.” 

Now the Indhlovo impi came marching through a 
side gate and the bound Hon was carried in and 
placed inside a circle. Around the lion twenty plump 
young intombis (unmarried girls) danced a graceful 
dance. Then followed a dance by the successful impi 
until at a signal all stopped and closed up in their 
ranks. 

Drawing his magnificent figure to its full height, 
head flung back, a challenge in his eye for the Izarmsi, 
the King spoke : 
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“Warriors of the Matabele, Cubs of the Lion, 
Indunas, Councillors and Captains, our snake (spirit 
guardian) h^ls protected us. Your fellow-warriors 
have brought back what the Izaunsi need for their 
strong magic, for the mouti which they swore would 
give us rain. There lies the lion they asked for. The 
male lion witliout wound or scratch. Now indeed will 
tliey be able to call on the heavens and we shall be 
saved and you and your children shall not perish. 
But suppose that they cannot make rain even now, 
my warriors and indunas? Suppose that they shall 
prove to be false wizards, to be liars and cheats who 
have taken your gifts for many years? Well, then, 
I as ICing Avaive my Royal right and leave the 
sentence to you. What shall it be, my people? What 
shall you ask of your King that he shall do to 
them?” 

“Death for the cheats,” came the shout from every 
throat on the parade ground. 

“Death it shall be, my people. Death indeed. I will 
make water for the ground, but it shall be watered with 
their blood. Tlie blood of wizards who have always 
urged me to have ‘smellings-out’ and asked for your 
blood for sacrifice. Blood there shall be, the blood 
of cowardly priests, not of warriors, the blood of every 
Izaunsi in the land. Have I spoken as you wish? 
Answer !” 

“Yes, Mighty Elephant. Yebo, Father !” and there 
was a ring of unholy joy in their voices. The Izaunsi 
were in for a bad time. 
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King Lobengula turned to the now thoroughly 
scared witch-doctors. “Dance, pray, conjure, call to 
yom evil spirits. Speak sofdy to all your ghosts. Gall 
and make rain, you Mighty Abagati, you Great 
Izaunsi. You, (pointing at him) the Mighty Umhmo, 
but waste no time.” 

The Umlimo now ventured to ^eak : 

“We must have an elephant to go with the lion . . • 
He got no further. “Go for your elephant then, 
said Lobengula, “but go as a ghost,” and he ripped the 
head wizard with his great spear. 

“Gome to us, you who are fnends, lest we ciurse you, 
screamed the terrified Izaunsi. 

A few, perhaps a dozen started to run towards them 
to fall pierced by the spears of the loyal Imbesu, the 
magnificent King’s Guards. 

Then the great King, tossing his splendid head-dress 
as he shook his head in his terrible rage, called on all 
his loyal impis to show their loyalty to the House of 
Matsho-bane and to himself. 

In the splendid picturesque idiom of the sonorous 
Zulu-Matabele language, with all its fine metaphors, 
he poured out his accusations against the Izaunsi and 
cursed them. His oratory was superb, even for those 
bom orators, the Matabele and Zulus. 

The eyes of every warrior were fixed in fascination 
on their warrior king. He towered over them physi- 
cally and mentally; dominating them in every way. 
He woimd up : 

I am a maker of rain, but I keep my word. My 
executioners shall make rain as I command, red rain, 
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blood-red rain, got from the vile bodies of these false 
and lying Izaunsi, O people of the Matabele, these 
priests who always delighted in the great ‘smellings- 
out’ ! 

“Who was it who always cried for gifts, gifts, gifts?” 

“The Izaunsi, deatli to them,” came the cry from 
thousands of throats. 

Now the executioners closed round the wizards, 
who were screaming witli fear and grovelling on the 
ground. In a few minutes it was all over. One hundred 
odd had suffered the death they so loved to see others 
suffer. 

“Matabele warriors,” said the King,” I have indeed 
washed the land. Washed it clean of fear of these 
priests. Washed it witli their blood, bright red blood. 
Answer me now. Am I your King?” 

Came a deathly stillness. A silence which was as if 
even every insect had hushed. Then a tremor of 
sound was heard. Then the gentle, oh, so gentle, 
rattle of spears against the shields of the warriors. 
Louder and louder it grew, gathering volume and 
tempo until it deafened. Then slowly it died down 
and faded away into tlie same silence. 

Came a hissing whisde and then in one tremendous 
boom, as from the hearts of that fierce nation of fight- 
ing men, out roared the royal salute, the right only of 
the Zulu-Matabele kings. 

“Bayete ! Bayete !” 

Again silence. Now every induna and captain 
stepped forward, shield to the front, assegais held 
aloft. They chanted. 

D* 
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“Mighty Black One you arc our King, 

Great Black, Black Elephant you have stamped 
out our curse. 

Son of a Black She Elephant of the Herd. 

Great, Great One of the Royal House of 
Mose-li-katze 

You are the King. Baba. Inkosel” {lit., Father 
and King). 

Lobengula stood and faced his people, proudly. 

Game a message to me from the Great, Great One, 
saying : 

“Umlungu, truly you had the wisdom of your 
people. The Black Elephant has put his foot on the 
Izaunsi. They are stamped flat and never again can 
they raise their hideous heads. There was a good 
blood-letting and the ghosts of the wizards must have 
interceded, for rain came the next day and all my 
people are happy. Go in peace (hamble gahle). May 
your snake protect you and these cattle are a present 
from the True King.” 

He had sent me twenty cattle, beauties from the 
royal herds. 
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B efore starting to write about Lobengula and 
the Matabele War, in the course of which I shall 
have to say many hard things about him, let me 
relate two really fine acts of his to^vards whites, which 
should always be remembered as being greatly to ius 
credit. 

Efis liking for white men, especially for a few of the 
best sort of pioneers, was known to all. One of these 
was a man named Maund — am not sure, but I think 
liis first name was Edward — ^who was at the Royal 
Kraal at tlie outbreak of the Avar. No one \vill deny 
the fact that ^ve all expected to hear that Lobengula 
would kill every white man when war broke out. To 
the everlasting credit of the King he gave all the 
whites in and around Ins kraal full warning and safe 
conduct out of the country. 

The other thing to his credit was that when the 
war had been on for some time and his impis had been 
severely beaten in several fights and had suffered two 
great defeats ; when tlie passions of his impis were 
aroused and his men were clamouring to blood tlieir 
spears on all whites and to be allowed to eat their 
livers, two wliite men. Usher and Fairbum, were 
brought as prisoners to Bulawayo. Lobengula took 
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these two white men imder his personal protection 
and threatened to throw to the executioners any rnan, 
even an induna, who might dare to injure a hair of 
their heads. 

These were fine acts for a savage despot who ■v\as 
being despoiled of his kingdom. 

I know that when I arrived at Bulawayo, I as well 
as aU the others was astonished to find that these two 
men were not only still alive, but that they had been 
well looked after in every way, having been givea a 
hut next to that of the King himself. Lobengula had 
himself visited them every day to see that they were 
well. 

There was not another chief or king in all Africa 
who would have acted with such restraint — ^nay, 
Royal generosity. 

As there has always been a lot of controversy and 
very vague ideas about the data of the Pioneer occu- 
pation of Matabeleland and the strength of the Mata- 
bele nation at that time, I will give some figures which 
were generally accepted as being correct by men who 
knew and whose opinions were never questioned by 
South Africans — ^men like “Matabele” Thompson, 
Fred Selous, Heenay, Johnson, Major Forbes and 
Captain Wilson. 

These men and many others of the pioneers who 
knew the Matabele well, placed the number of fighting 
men in the regular impis as being over twenty-five 
thousand; to these, however, must be added at least 
the same number in the umfane impis — ^young 
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warriors in training impis — these being men who had 

not yet blooded their spears. ^ 

Most of the impis of seasoned warriors such as the 
King’s Guards— the Imbezu impi— the Ingubu and 
the Insuk-amini and one or two more, took great 
pride in the fact that they could claim to be-^very 
man of them— of pure Zulu stock and that their 
impis carried on all the best of the old Zulu fraditions. 
As a matter of fact, there were hundreds of Zulus in 
them, who had fought against us in the Zulu 
and been present at the great battle of Isandhlwana 
when a whole British Brigade had been wiped 

""""Most of the other impis, however, 
leavening of local tribes, such as the Makal^a, 
Baman^atos, and even some of the despised Ma- 
fho^as There were also a great number of half- 

breeds the result of inter-marrying or haying children 
oreeas, uic tribes. Impis containing 

by concubine ft”” the Zulu-Matabele 

this type of men were cailea y 

'Tw "LTtTmpis which eventually proved tte 
weak link in the Matabele military system, second on y 

,0 the Zulu in splendid all the 

It would be tedious to the S„ath 

details of how the wheedled or ob- 
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concession was never of any use to him — ^he had no 
influence in England. 

The British South African Chartered Company was 
floated on the London Stock Exchange with a capital 
of 000,000, which was quickly subscribed. Several 
relatives of mine — ^members of the Stock Exchange 
were among those who helped make a market for the 
shares and did themselves very well by it. 

Now came the great, the gigantic task of going into 
and occupying a country of more than 1 50,000 square 
miles, held by a great warlike race, who had never 
known defeat and whose King did not really under- 
stand what rights he had given away in the docu- 
ment to which he had put his mark and elephant 
seal. 

Showing that this was the case, let me add that the 
promoters of the Chartered Company — and this in- 
cluded Rhodes himself — thought that a force would be 
needed of from five to ten thousand men, well armed 
and equipped with the most modem weapons of those 
days. They had some cause for thinking in these 
figures, for it was less than twenty years back to 
the Zulu War and still less than that to the 
days of Majuba Hill and the first Boer War, when 
we had had one of the worst drubbings a great 
nation can have, at the hands of a small nation of 
farmers. 

These figuresj however, were not those that my 
friend, employer and old commander, F. Johnson, 
thought would be needed. Johnson knew all that part 
of South Africa thoroughly — every kopje, kloof and 
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kranze— from the borders of tlie old Colony to the 
Matopos. He was only a young m^ then but clever, 
resourceful, daring, and a shrewd judge of the 
bele character ; speaking the language like the Mata- 
bele themselves. 

He gave Rhodes as his opinion, that the country 
could be occupied witli five hundred men, 
this proviso; tliey must be hand-picked and that he 
should be entrusted wth the forming of the mos 
perfect corps of pioneers ever kno^vn m the history of 
the British Empire— the famous Matabele 
Force a corps d’ Hite of Colonials, with a leavening 
of Englishmen. All were to be crack shots proved 
first dass horsemen and more titan 
cent had to be trained tradesmen of one kind or 
another. The remainder were to be 

S“td “ha-has plenty of South African 

service— active. of 

TVif* vcrv best man m boutn Airicd, lui t. 

who was given the tit transport-rider and 

Burnett He was kiUed almost 

organizer in the whole coun^- 

at the start of the hundred picked 

naS the Colony and 
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Bechuanalaiid. The transport consisted of eight 
hundred and forty waggons, pulled by two thousand 
trek-oxen. The artillery consisted of four seven- 
pounders and these were mainly manned by ex- 
members of that very famous corps, the Cape Mounted 
Rifles. Five maxims and one rocket gun made up 
what might be called the balance of the artillery and 
there was a searchlight for night attacks ; this was to 
be worked by the machine for a saw mill which was 
being taken up by the column. 

This truly gigantic column finally left Kimberley 
the end of March — think on the twentieth, but my 
memory is not very sure on the date — and reached 
what was afterwards known as Salisbury at the be- 
ginning of September ; a really marvellous perform- 
ance when it is remembered that this trek or march 
covered a distance of nearly five hundred miles; of 
this a road, two hundred and thirty miles in length, 
had to be hacked through thick bush by the Pioneers 
under Fred Selous. 

This wonderful celerity took the Matabele com- 
pletely by surprise and imdoubtedly stopped them 
from attempting to make any resistance, but the 
trouble was smouldering aU the while and every care 
had to be taken in scouting, making posts, forts and 
in any work away from the main column. 

_ During this great trek I was mainly employed on 
transport work, but at times in scouting ahead of 
Selous’ pioneers. It was whilst engaged on this last 
work that I took part in one of the few attacks made by 
the Matabele at that time. 
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I was ^vith a troop of Cape Boys, from tlic Cape 
Boys’ Corps. The troop was composed of fifty bo>^ 
and nvo white N.C.O.’s, both ex-Cape Mounted 
Police. It was a scratch lot certainly as regards 
looks, clothing and drill; but as fine a lot of 
fighting material as any man could -vvosh to com- 

Early one morning \vhen it was so bitterly cold 
that my feet could hardly feel the stirrup irons, I 
was riding on patrol when I heard tlirough the raw 

morning mist a strange sound, a 

howl which was broken every now and tlien by a loud 

“lo^" riding Just behind me urged his horse 

up close to mine and whispered to me. 

“Baas, that sound is from Matabele who are 
"slightest doubt, aud they were 

not see any signs. foggy 

Then -ddenly a puffjJ 
blanket, revealing no blood-thirsty 

three or four hund S ’ dance— and 

faces worked up j them. With a roar 

they spotted me as soon 
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of rage and thirst for our blood, they came at us 
like greyhounds released from the kennels at the 
hare. 

I had received the strongest possible orders against 
opening fire on or becoming embroiled in any way 
with the Matabele, if it could possibly be avoi4ed. 
Here I could see no way out of it. I shouted out 
orders for my men to dismount and then ordered one 
volley. Those “boys” obeyed like veterans — though 
they were facing the dreaded Matebele for the first 
time — the volley seemed to shock the young warriors 
and they dropped to cover in the fairly long grass; 

, this gave me the opportunity to follow out orders and 
I gave the command to mount and retire in half 
troops. Seeing that we were not followed, I then had 
the troop gallop off and I reported to Selous. It was 
the last we saw of the Matabele on that occasion, 
though for some days after, when out scouting, I 
spotted small numbers of them far out on either of our 
flanks. 

Immediately on crossing the Macloutsie River, the 
huge column was formed into two large laagers each 
night. At the four openings a seven-pounder was 
placed, while the Maxims were also put at command- 
ing points. Every waggon had its number and was 
assigned to a certain place in the laagers; under no 
circumstances was this ever altered. Each man was 
given a certain waggon to sleep under and on which 
to rally at night in the event of attack, and one- 
third were always awake and ready for instant 
action. 
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Before starting, for tlirec weeks there had been 
constant practice in such work as forming 
quickly from column of route and ^vith the splendid 
material we had, it was miraculous tlie speed with 
which this was done. We had been inspected^ y 
Colonel Methuen— aftenvards Field Marshal— just 
before we started and he was pleased to say that even 
by Guards’ standards of smartness, there was not 
much we could leant in celerity of movement and 

vetting things done on the double. 

At night, or immediately laager had been formed, 

the horses were picketed inside the 

thick reins stretched across from one side to 

The catUe were placed between the two 

scherm or fence made of thick thorn 

outside the laager at night “Kj 

of the Cape Boys’ Corps; farte out ^ ^ 

a dozen scouts— experienced white men— while closer 

Lo^nd the waggons would be sentries lying do^vn m 

Sr^ass or bug. No nonsense like marchmg up and 

down for those men. 

The first week in August, justaf ^olenbran- 

Lundi River with King Lobengula to 

der, who had come dne y 

inform the Commandan men— more 

go back as the s started on the. 

than seven *ous^ f ^th 

road to wipe us out. p had made 

a small escort and that eveni g ^ 

laager I was told by J° t day with Heaney 

been chosen to go scouting the next a y 
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well ahead of the column up into the Matabele 
country. 

I was immensely proud of this, as Heaney was a 
first-class man, and had a fine record in native war- 
fare and scouting work. Scouting in an enemy’s 
country was to my mind, one of the most fascinating 
things about native warfare. To be successful at it, a 
man needed good steady nerves, a fine sense of direc- 
tion, the ability to take immediate advantage of cir- 
cumstances and surroundings, and to be a first-class 
shot and good horseman. 

It surely was a great game. There were no prizes 
but there was constant excitement night and day, and 
how it made a man keep his eyes open and aU his wits 
about him ! 

At last the column reached the Tukwe River. Here 
at a very small Makalaka village, I got word that a 
large Matabele impi was in the vicinity. Scouting 
around at least twenty miles ahead of the column, I 
came on tracks of two impis marching parallel to each 
other, about five miles apart and both tracks were in 
the path in which the Pioneer column would advance. 
I at once retired on the pioneers and sent two riders 
ahead at full speed to report to the column. Again it 
turned out to be a false alarm as far as any attack on 
our column was concerned. We never saw anything 
of the impis, but I saw evidence of their devilish work, 
for three days after I came on a village which they 
had stamped flat. 

All September was spent by the whole force building 
the fort which was called Fort Salisbury; after the 
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Marquis of Salisbury, then Prime Minister, it was 
largely through his Imperial views that Rhodes had 
been able to secure the last Charter ever granted by 
the British Government. By the end of September the 
fort was finished, and so well, that it could have stood 
a siege as long £is provisions held out. On cto 
the Pioneer Force was paraded for the last time an 
then disbanded, and each man ^ven his hcences, 
allowing him to peg out bis claims and farms as 

promised on the terms of enlistment. 

Hardly any of these pioneers and soldiers benefited 
by these. Gambling was rife and many ^cher ^n 
wk the column were buying grants up at o 

£150 for fifteen claim rights, and f^m ^ghts for about 
tile same sum. I knew two men who 
eight thousand pounds in claim P^P^ ’ S 
cards and using claims -^ar by the 

thing was done again in grant of 

Canadian troops^ Tto eac^^mM^ Yankees 

one hundred and Natives who bought 

and Canadians sent out repreje^ 

these from the men m bourn 

talk all over 

In March of the next ye^ * ^ 

the country among the die wretched little 

whites, about trouble iSg into our 

pygmies-the Portuguese-who w^r^ taformation 

territory from Moz^ ■ Portuguese General 
came to Fort Salisbury *XSnel Andrea. 
Gouva and his secon . j- ^ of one hundred 

had entered the country imth a torce 
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and fifty white troops and three hundred native 
levies. 

Major Forbes with t^venty of the newly-formed 
British South African Police — a police force second^ to 
none — and forty volunteers with two officers of which 
I was one, was at once dispatched to the borders to 
stop this advance and not allow Gouva to come a foot 
further. 

Arriving at the village of a little chief named 
Umtesa, Major Forbes found the Portuguese column, 
and 'v\ithout even waiting to form camp, promptly 
invaded the Portuguese quarters and arrested the 
two gallant leaders and disarmed all his pygniy 
troops — ^white and black, the last being by far the 
bravest. 

It was one of the most amusing things that I have 
ever witnessed. The officers of this brave (?) people, 
who only live on sufferance in Africa, showing every 
sign of panic, immediately surrendered their arms 
while most of the rank and file dropped theirs and ran. 
After I had taken the sword and revolver from one 
officer, the brute tried to kiss me. Why the Germans 
do not take all Mozambique to-day from these filthy 
people who have not done a thing to develop this 
country and never vill, is a mystery to me. 

Major Forbes next advanced to Massi Kesi, the 
Portuguese fort, and took possession of that without a 
shot being fired. Now at the head of a great force 
consisting of ten police and twelve volvmteers, one of 
whom was myself, the gallant Major continued his 
advance down the Pungwe River, about one hundred 
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and eighty miles. We were just about to embark on a 
fleet of troop-ships— to wit five canoes— and proceed 
to the river’s mouth and there capture the port and 
town of Beira when unluckUy we were caught up by a 
dispatch bearer with an order recalling the force at 
once. The Portuguese garrison in Beira only consiste 
of five hundred wliite soldiers at this time, ^vlth nadye 
levies, but I am quite sure that Major Forbes would 
have taken the to\vn as easily as he had done e o 

^ In May 1891, three hundred Portuguese troops and 
seven hundred Angola levies arrived 
A captain of the B.S.A. PoUce-I have forgotten^ 
name-was stationed at a camp -ot 
away with a mixed force of fifty men 
police and volunteer. His camp ' 

Portuguese GeneraUssimo an ^ twenty-four hours 
vt:r o? be^uacked by Ws b.ave 

Pormguese EScTm^ 

'^Es-Eade S/n^land^d bougM 
^;Erom<>li-apln aad hi. fifty bedraggled- 

looking ruffians. _ the Por- 

The next morning the attac y 

Xand Ae'EaXte^p replied .vidr thdr old 
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Martini-Henry carbines — ^long ago discarded by the 
army as imfit for use — and ploughed the enemy s 
ranks. These men were crack shots and every bullet 
found a mark. 

This was bad and demoralizing enough for the 
nerves of this race of hybrids, but when the police 
started firing their one seven-pounder with^ case 
shot, the Portuguese troops, white and black, did not 
stand on the order of their going, but, dropping all 
their arms, fled from the field, led by their officers. 

Massi Kesi was abandoned by them and the fifty 
ragged ruffians — ^not fit to associate with the blue 
bloods of Portugal — occupied the fort. The loot they 
took included twelve Maxims, one thousand rifles an 
unlimited ammunition. 

The Home Governments now got to work and the 
“dear old Allies of Great Britain” were handed back 
every acre of territory except Umtali which was really 
part of Matabele territory, and now became part 
of the British South Africa Chartered Company s 
land. 

In 1892 the settlers of Mashonaland and Matabele- 
land were invited by the Chartered Company to 
form a force to be known as the Mashonaland Horse. 
Major Forbes was to be the Commandant but all the 
other officers were to be elected by the men them* 
selves. The Chartered Company promised each man 
modem equipment with a uniform, horses and 
saddles. 

I joined and was elected a lieutenant. Then the 
Chartered Company made another of their very bad 
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nioves — ^m.a.iiy pioneers used 3. much stronger word 
for no sooner was the Mashonaland Horse formed and 
equipped, tlian t^vo-tllirds of tlie police force were 
given their discharges. Merchants, settlers, ex-police- 
men, and the Mashonaland Horse all cried out: 
“Duped and sold again.’ 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


S INCE 1 89 1 5 tilings had been going from bad to 
worse. The Matabele were restless as they could 
now see that the methods of the past would no longer 
be allowed. “Blooding of spears”, “stamping out o 
villages and such-like pleasures would have to be for- 
gotten. 

Matters came to almost a climax when the Mashona 
chief, Lomag-hondil, and his kraal were “stampe 
out”. I came upon this kraal the next day. A Maka- 
laka who had been one of the attacking impi and who 
had been left ivoimded in the long grass just outside 
the village stockade, gave to Johnson and myself the 
following account of what had occurred. It is re- 
counted in the picturesque idiom of those people as 
far as my memory serves me. 

“Our impi, ’nkose, was told by the Mighty Elephant . 
'Go out and stamp flat this nest of vipers who work for 
the ’mlungu (whites). You shall “blood your spears 
and it may be you shall earn the right to tonga.’ {Lit., 
sew in the head ring — ^be allowed to lobola or marry.) 

“Our impi set out twelve hundred strong, ’nkose, 
not too large an impi, all young warriors but with two 
great and experienced indunas as ovu captains. 

“We started at dawn when the mist was still on the 
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grovmd and after mareWng aU one day ^nd half of 
The next we eame in sight of the kraal of the dog 
Lomag-hondil. The jackal who bayed at mg i 
^disturLd the rest of the Lion of Lions The ^^1 
surrounded by a large fence of toed *om bushes, 

very broad and the bushes were we ^ ace . . 

“We advanced on that nest of vi^pers chan g 
war songs and our battle song o vie ^ 

Then the izinduna (c^ef Muna) gave^r^^^^^ 
charge in horn formation th 

crescent— and surround the kraa . Those 

“Wau! ’nkose, that was indeed a 
jackals had both teeth and the ‘7=4* “s 

Vy waited us betoken s^ 
bees swanmng. Yebo. uk , „ • we sprang 

behind their fence. We battle axes and 

to the charge but were m ^ ^ ^ ^eat bunches 

kerrie sticks. Even the women thrust gr ^ 

of prickly boughs Inr spears, 

tliat day; truly they did not wa that 

“Three, four times we Matabele. 

stockade and were to die there than 

Wau! ’nkose, that was ba , executioners 

go back to die R47^4^4f ^carrying out die 
or the torturers, the rewara 

orders of the Great One . young warriors 

“Our second induna w , , ’ Then the izinduna 

were losing heart ^ jumpers To 

called for ten of 3 dck with a bundle of 

each was given a larg They were to charge 

oiled and Hghted rags tied to it. m y 
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the stockade and throw the kerries over on to the 
roofs of the huts, these roofs being of straw and very 
dry. 

“Forward they charged in two batches from oppo- 
site directions. With my own eyes I saw three kernes 
with rags ahght, drop on the roofs of huts close by, 
stay there, then the straw lighted and those rats were 
to be brunt out. 

“Bright and clear the flames rose and with a roar 
we dashed forward again. Flames were spreading 
rapidly inside the stockade and even part of that was 
ahght in places. At last we got in and then we saw 
red. We hacked and thrust at those Mashona rats, 
felt my bangwaan go into them, again and again. My 
spear was so wet with blood that I could hardly hold 
it. 

“By now, ’nkose, the kraal was well ahght, mid 
we were given an order by our indrma and officers to 
retire and encircle the kraal so that none of the rats 
should escape. 

“The flames were now roaring higher and higher, 
women, children, dogs and goats burst through the 
stockade. Wau I the heat made them willing to kiss 
our spears. They rushed to death on them. 

“At last their warriors came charging out m a 
massed body, st rikin g to right and left with stabbing 
spear, kerrie sticks and battle axes. 

“Crash, crash. Yebo! ’nkose, as shield smashed 
against shield it was like the thunder of your big guns. 
Then they were in our midst. We closed round them- 
Was it possible that they could hack their way 
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tlirough? Nay, ’nkose. Not through the ranks of such 
lion cubs as ^ve. We who had tasted blood on oiur ps, 
^vere not to be denied. We would drink deeply. 

“Ho\v we fought. Wau, truly they fought as wel . 
In silence we fought on both sides, man to man, 
breast thrust against breast. Gasping, thrusting, 
stabbing, ripping. The crash of spear against stoeld, 
the thud of kerrie sUck or club on heads , the fin 
taut cry of. ’sgee, ’sgee; as one o’",™” ™ 

and killed. The ripping cry of sutu . su “ 

stomach of an enemy was ripped open. ,,hild- 

roar of the flames, the shrieks of the women and chUd 

wSo. 

open the last woman. 

ttwCd for 

round. We had "'“fw * « 

had paid. They had foug 

had asked for mercy. To the last man r 

fighting. be heard 

“Now above the roar of * burning. They 

the ear-spHtting screams o ° of death. Some 

still wanted to live and ha aeain That was 

rushed out and those we flung back again. 

indeed a stamping what the Matabele did 

This will give some idea to just such 

on their raids and every outlying settler 

a thing as this being done to ev y 

and aU he cherished. ^tb, I had 

Trekking mto Victoria on 
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my waggon well loaded with supplies, but when wthin 
twenty miles of Victoria had been held up by a 
company of two hundred men belonging to the In- 
nobe impi ; this was an impi of young warrior recrmts, 
and it was only after threatening to open fire on them 
that they refrained from slaughtering every one of my 
boys — Mashonas. 

One young devil had pressed his assegai against a 
boy’s chest so that the point just penetrated, w t 
another had his spear pressed against his bac '• 
Thoroughly incensed — ^but very rashly fired a s o 
at the front ^varrior’s feet, and he jumped at least three 
feet in the air. 

After this the captain in charge got his men un er 
control ; before marching off, however, he said to m^ 
“ ’Nkose, we shall surely see you in yoiu' big kraal 
meaning Victoria. 

At that moment I did not understand his meanmg- 

On my arrival at Victoria, I fotmd the who e 
place preparing to go into laager and then heard tha 
Dr. Jameson was expected any moment. 

Simday morning, July 9th, I was at breakfast by niy 
waggons, when I heard a hellish uproar, and my boys 
all huddled under the waggons. 

Screams, shrieks, piteous cries and blood-curdling 
shouts filled the air. A Matabele impi in full strength 
— ^the Ishbate impi — ^had entered the town, a crowd o 
Mashonas fleeing before them, and the Matabe e 
were now killing every hlashona — ^man, woman or 
child — they could find. 

In very many cases the most terrible atrocities were 
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committed on house-boys in the very presence of 

whites employing them. , , • 

They would kill the poor devils then ^ blood 

spears”, plimging them again and again m o 

®tt' one house where a Mashona and his ™fe were 

employed, they staked the leg and a 

down with assegais, one m each , . „jeces 

fffih in her stomach; smashing her husband to P.e« 

with their kerrle sticks. All this ^ 
presence of their white employer w o 
stand and watch it all with his , . “Stand 

He was told, as were aU ''^^ites 

aside, umlungu (white blades.” 

will come quickly enough, to fameson took 

Chaos reigned in the town be 

control ; banding togetlier a . gbould 

could get, he decided Aat at all costs tn 

be driven across the river. summoned its head 

He now sent a messenger an -which I was 

indunas, twelve in all, to an mdaba 

present. , . ^be point. Dr. Jim 

The indaba was short and ^s men or 

asked the chief induna i ^ . well? 
was he an umfane (youngster f-ould. Dr. Jim 

On receiving an ^ and cross the river 

told him to take his men Y vicinity of the 

immediately. If they ^ , , ^j-^er his men to open 

city in one hour, then he would or 

C , ft but about four hundred remamed 

. Most of them left, but 
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raising hell, burning Mashona huts, raping and then 
ripping the women open with stabbing spears an 

killing the men and children. ^ 

I was with Captain Lundy — a most unjustly abuse 
man, who died a heroic death — ^when he stated out 
with his troop to drive these men across the river. 

When we came up to them they had just raide ^ a 
small kraal of five huts and were engaged in throwing 
up a child and catching it on their spears. On t e 
Captain’s orders, given to him by Dr. Jim, we 
fire and the devils cleared off, leaving nine dead Y 
the now burning kraal. Every man in the troop was 
dead keen to follow the Matabele up and give them a 
thorough good trouncing, but Captain Lundy wou^ 
not hear of this. He said his orders were most emphatic 
to return as soon as he had driven tliem off. _ 

What he did do, however, was to detail me wif 
five men to follow them up and see if they actu Y 
crossed the river at the drift. 

The country hereabouts was all thick thorn bus > 
and unluckily for me I became separated from mY 
men. Hearing piteous cries and moans from a vlei (a 
small coombe) I lost my usual caution and ro ® 
towards the place whence the cries came. Here were 
six of the devils playing with a young intombi (un 
married girl) of about sixteen. They had raped her 
and had now impaled her. Not content with this they 
were committing other unprintable tortures on the 
poor girl. 

I shot two as I galloped into the clearing and the 
others drew back. Three of these had their broa 
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^ abbing assegais, the fourth only a bcrrie stick. They 

cani^ preparing to rush me, when an induna 

e on the scene witii whom I had had some cattle 
uealings. 

Before I could say a •word, he had sized up the 
i uabon and then spoke to those young bloods, just 
as any Guards Sergeant-Major might have done, 
key left lihe whipped curs. 

Tuirung to me he said : “ ’Nkose, go back quickly 
to your laager.” Then looking at the girl — who could 
aot live long — ^Iie continued, “it is better for her,” 
and he ripped her stomach open from crutch to breast 
'vith his stabbing spear, tijen fim'shed by hitting her 
over the head ■witli his kerrie stick. 

I wasted no time in getting back to Victoria and was 
the last in. I had been given up as another casualty. 

Settlers with their wives and children were now 
flocking in from all parts and preparations were under 
way for giving the Matabele a lesson which they 
would understand. Before going into the details of 
tlie fighting, I -will give another sidelight on the 
Matabele character. Some months previously, at no 
risk to myself in any way— though he chose to think 

differently I had got an induna out of a swollen 

river. 

He had been crossing at a drift and— as often hap- 
pens— a rush of water had come down suddenly, 
caused by a rain-storm higher up. This had swept 
him off his feet and he looked like drowning. I was 
ableTo fling him a long reim; he luckily clutched this 
and I dragged him out. 
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The night of Sunday gth, one of my boys roused me 
saying that a strange kaffir — a term of contempt, he 
little knew of whom he spoke — 'wished to speak to the 
Baas. I had him brought to the &e beside which I 
was lying, and it proved to be this indima, a man 
named ’Ntuswa. 

“Greeting, ’nkose,” he said, “I bring you word 
that all the Great One’s impis are advancing and 
ready for^ blooding of spears. In one force there are 
twelve thousand. Go, ’nkose, go back to your people, 
for I teU. you that you will all be stamped flat, lapa 
wena di ga suka,” (if you have not all gone — cleared 
out). 

A gallant man’s gratitude. 

Feeling in Victoria was now running very high, for 
all felt — and rightly as it turned out — that if no further 
action were taken against the Matabele, Lobengula’s 
hand would be forced by the young bloods ; the follow- 
ing year or perhaps even month, might see a slaughter 
take place, in which every settler would be wiped out 
and even the forts. 

Fanners, traders, miners, even the capitalists signed 
an address to Dr. Jim and threatened to trek out of the 
country, unless the Chartered Company settled the 
matter once for all, and that could only be done by 
breaking the military power of the Matabele. It was 
security for wives, families, themselves, their goods 
and lastly their workers — the Mashonas — ^which the 
whites wanted. These settlers were not men to be 
played with. They did not want war — ^aU had seen 
plenty of that — ^but if the impis of the King could be 
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tamed and curbed in no other way, then war at once 
and get it done with. No more procrastination and 
foolish diplomacy. No waiting — as was afterwards 
done in the case of the mutiny — until white women 
had been raped and maltreated, and little children 
killed before the eyes of their mothers ; used to blood 
Matabele spears. 
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At the very last moment, twelve wagpns for 

^ ji^ded to the Salisbury column. These 
port wer cnnolies to be carried and a much 

enabled e ; three hundred and fifty 

S "f" 

tlnree captains of the Sahsbury Horse were 
T Ti Heaney and SprecHey. With the SalisbmT 
Johnso ’ ^ Majdm guns on gallopmg 

column i^axim one-pounder and one Gardner 

’ t^vere aU under the command of Captain 
Serky, .ex-B..A.-a man who had seen a lot of 

^°G«atafflculties were found in getting sufScient 
^jiprv what was procured was in very bad shape 
® j Ta^lf of it so poor that it was almost falling apart. 
?? iv fifty swords were forthcoming and only half the 
^.Tisbmynien had bayonets. With the hundred and 
• Mv revolvers issued— plus those privately oivned-- 
man was eventually armed with these and each 
every^sued ,yyith thirty rounds of ammunition. 
^^Regulation clothing of any sort was very short, at 
V rate nearly every man preferred wearing his own 
all were issued ivith Bedford-cord breeches, leg- 
^ a g-ood hat, waterproof sheet and two blankets 

!X good 

the last moment the Victoria column was put 
under the command of Major Alan Wilson, one of the 
most popular men in the country at the time. A man 
who had fought through six native wars and who had 
the most extraordinary, almost magnetic power over 
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men. He had started as a trooper in the Cape Mounted 
Rifles. 

The columns started out on September 5th. Major 
Forbes had explained to me that his idea was for the 
three colunms to act separately. They were to make 
direct for Bulawayo from their three starting points, 
clearing the country as they advanced, taking care that 
they left no unbeaten force in their rear. He thought 
that the effect of the three columns coming from Af- 
ferent points, would serve to fluster the Matabele, 
perhaps even demoralize them and cause them to 
break up their forces. Should they, however, fall back 
on Bulawayo, all our forces would join up in the neigh- 
bourhood before making an assault. 

Personally, I felt satisfied that a body of troops such 
as I was with, was pretty safe against defeat, unless it 
should be attacked by overwhelming forces of the 
enemy when in a bad position or our column be badly 
led ; this last was not likely with a man of Major 
Forbes’ character. Every man in that outfit felt the 
same about him. Efficiency was what he insisted 
upon, as he demonstrated when soon after starting, 
his chief of staff proved to be totally unfit for the job, 
and was immediately demoted. Also he showed no 
favouritism; and his young brother, who all thought 
should have been given a commission, served as a 
trooper — and a darned good one — ^in A. troop. 

No special dishes and linen at Forbes’ dinner table. 
His upturned box for the mess of himself and his staff 
had the same meals served on it as was served to the 
men. He would have no officer— to their credit none 
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CHAPTER NINE 

D uring the week which followed the driving out 
of the Matabele from Victoria, Dr. Starr J^e- 
son, as Administrator of Mashonaland, starte to 
make aU arrangements to smash for once and ever, ^ e 
Matabele impis ; so that they would never be fighting 
units again. He announced his plans to all the 
and then without any delay — ^the rainy season was 

very close — ^put them into force. 

As I shall have a lot to say of that splendid fignter 
and leader — ^Major Forbes — 1 will now describe him 
as I knew him. He was a man of about thirty-six^ or 
seven. Well built, slightly on the heavy side, showing 
every sign of great strength. He had a well-shape 
head, broad forehead, thick hair which was slightly 
wavy in front and a heavy moustache which covered 
both lips. 

I think — but am not certain — ^that he came from 
somewhere near Reading. He was at this time 
Resident Magistrate at Salisbury and also Comman- 
dant of the Salisbury Light Horse. He had been an 
Imperial ofiBcer — a good one from a Colonial’s view- 
point — and had seen severe fighting against the Zulus. 
He was recklessly brave, yet a prudent leader \vith it, 
and a clever fighter in native warfare. His name will 
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come into prominence later on in connection with the 
tragic Shangaani Patrol. 

Dr, Jim’s plans were that 350 men should advance 
from Salisbury, 300 from Victoria and 275 from Tuli; 
those from Fort Salisbury were to be under the com- 
mand of Major Forbes, those from Victoria under 
Captain Lundy and the Tuh contingent under a man 
named Commandant Raaf. This last named had been 
in nearly every native war in South Africa up to that 
period and had a good name as a leader amongst 
South Africans. 

The whole of this force was to be mounted, the 
transport was to be on pack animals. They were to 
start simultaneously, converge on Bulawayo and 
attack. Each man was to carry four days’ food, then 
he would have to live on the country — no hardship 
for this type of man — and each man would carry 250 
roimds of ammunition. 

Major Forbes has been adversely criticized by, many 
for being rash — even of misleading Dr. Jim— in 
agreeing to invade the Matabele country ■with such a 
miserably small force when not so long before an 
Imperial Officer had given it as his opinion— how 
little any Imperial Officer, except a few like Forbes 
and Baden-Powell, ever knew or learnt about African 
fighting ! — that this could not be done without a 
force of at least 73OOO trained troops. 

I always thought that though the Matabele might 
have been over-rated, yet they would prove a very 
tough nut to crack for such a small force ^good though 
all the material was from which it was formed. 
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■wished to do so — have pri\dlcgcs \vhich the troopers 
did not have. WHiat splendid fellows they all were! 
WTiat a pri'vilege to have served with, spoken to and 
fought beside such men ! 

I felt that with such marksmen as we had — men who 
had hved half their lives wdth rifles in their hands 
plus the ]\'Iaxims ^vhich we had %v'ith us — we would 
give the Matabele impis something to think about. 
There was only one thing that worried me as a trans- 
port-rider — and I knew the same was in the minds of 
the leaders— this was that the Matabele would all fad 
back before our advance, take to the tliick bush and 
take up some strong position in it, out of \vhich we 
should not be able to move them before tlie start of 
the rainy season. Should this take place it would be 
serious for many reasons. Transport ^vould get boggedj 
oxen 'woxild fall sick and serious illness would break 
out amongst the troops. 

On lea'ving Charter, laager was formed regularly 
and a special formation was used, very simple 
illustration) but one that could be formed wth great 
rapidity either on the march in case of a sudden attack, 
or when we formed laager on our nightly outspan. 
On test these laagers were formed in five minutes at 
night and in four minutes at outspan from column 
of march. 

All men and horses found ample room inside this 
formation ; oxen were picketed outside the waggons ; on 
either side and rear. Each driver had two three-foot 
steel posts, which he drove in the ground immediately 
his waggon was in its place ; he imhooked his span of 
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oxen, took them clear of the waggons and as soon as 
his side tvas completed, fastened his trek-tow doivu to 
tlie steel posts and tied liis oxen to it, facing each other, 
so that when frightened by an attack, they would puli 
against each other, and so would not be able to break 
loose. The oxen when tethered, would at once crowd 
close up to the waggons, making a most elBcient 
obstacle to any enemy trying to get into the laager. 
In the bush country another five minutes had to be 
added to the time for laagering, caused by the making 
of the thorn bush scherms or fences. Each waggon was 
manned with eight men, the others being held in a 
reserve to supply reinforcements at any point neces- 
sary. All the natives with the column were armed as 
^vere the drivers, leaders amd personal servants. Here 
are two things I think worth recording ; only one native 
was found drunk — he had stolen some rum — during 
the whole of the time ; the other is — am certain I am 
correct in this last statement — that every native with 
the column kept awake from midnight to after day- 
break from fear of Matabele attacks. My, how these 
"boys” feared the Matabele, yet they fought bravely 
enough when they had whites with them 1 

On leaving Charter, we followed the alternative 
road from Salisbury to Bulawayo, for about thirty 
miles but the going was terribly bad and though the 
waggons were very lightly loaded— they had on them 
less than five thousand pounds— they sank deep in 
the soft sand and time after time double spans had to 
be hitched on to pull them out. 

A few days later we came to the Umniati River, the 
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boundary between Mashonaland and Matabeleland. 
Here at the drift, which was a bad one for crossing, 
we might have had a bad time had the Matabele 
attacked us. We saw a few of their men in the distance 
but we were allowed to cross unmolested. 

Close to the kraal of a Mashona chief named In- 
diama, we captured two hundred head of Matabele 
cattle. Here we lost our first man, a Captain Camp* 
bell, who was shot in the thigh by a slug from an old 
musket. This shattered his thigh bone. The leg had 
to be amputated, but he died shortly after the opera- 
tion. On the morning of the sixteenth, we were joined 
by the Victoria column under Major Wilson; 4^4 
white men, 250 horses, 50 native drivers and 4®® 
Mashonas under Captain Jack Brabant. What a wild 
and likeable devil Jack was, and what hell he raised 
during the Boer War. He drove some of the hide-bound 
regulars to the verge of madness, but he was a fine 
guerilla leader. t . 

The Victoria column had fom* galloping Maxims, 
one seven-pounder and a Hotchkiss one-pounder. Of 
the men two hundred and fifty had bayonets and the 
column had eighteen waggons as their transport. 
Their laager was formed in a slightly difierent shape 
to ours, better I thought in some respects. It was in 
the shape of a diamond {see illustration) and from this 
time on the two columns kept close to each other but 
formed separate laagers and each found their own 
guards, pickets and other details. The Salisbury 
column was on the right and the Victoria on the left, 
each throwing out a flanking party of one fiill troop* 
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each column taking it in turn to provide either the 
rear guard or advance guard. 

On the west bank of the Tyabenzi River we laagered 
and rested for one day as the Victoria trek oxen were 
m bad shape. In the morning I had gone out scouting 
with a man named Burdett and two “boys ” ; we had 
found a small deserted Mashona kraal and Burdett 
had wandered off on his own when several shots were 
fired fi-om a nearby kopje and Burdett fell badly 
wounded. He had one wound from what looked like 
buck-shot in the thick part of his leg but a horrible 
wound in the chest from a piece of old iron which had 
evidently gone through one ofhis lungs. I set fire to the 
kraal, got him on his horse with the assistance of the 
“boys”, then -with one of us on each side of him, hold- 
ing him in the saddle, a volley of slugs whistling round 
our heads, we made for the laager, but Burdett was 
dead by the time %ve reached it. 

On the 24th, we formed laager on the banks of the 
Shangaani River. Now a double one was made, the 
two being side by side and linked up by a high scherm 
of thorn bushes. 

At four o’clock the next morning, firing opened all 
around us, then came the roar of the charging impi. 

I jumped for my waggon but for a time could not 
make out anything except the flashes. Suddenly the 
roar died dowm and then there was utter stillness. 
Quested, who commanded a "Gape Boys’ ” Corps of 
g^ujdliaries came in wounded in the arm and side from 
assegais, and reported that he had lost several of his 
men. The whole thing was over in less than half an 
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hour, evidently a feint to try us out and see if we were 

prepared. • 

What was known as the battle of the Shangaa 
River was fought on October 25th. It opened w an 
attack of about two thousand Matabele charging 
from the west (Salisbury) front; these were ^ 
shelled from the Salisbury laager with the Hotc ^ ss 
one-pounder and a wthering rifle fire^ poure m o 
them by the troops. This smashed their attac ^ 
they retired. They came on a second and then a 
time, at each attack receiving terrible punishment. 
Their bravery was really superb. 

I watched almost fascinated, as the impi charge 
the rise for the last attack, their shields held in on 
of them (poor devils, they thought they would be soine 
protection) and their assegais waving above 
heads. Then oxu' volleys rang out and the ranks 
seemed to melt away, crumbling up in confusion. 
Then they came on ^ter a slight pause, like a long 
wave on the sea shore which was gradually expending 
itself. 

Volley after volley ploughed them, and the groun 
in our direct front was black with their falling bodie^ 
many writhing in their agony. Screams of rage and. 
pain answered our fire. Heroic but so futile, the 
nearest man of those that had fallen was less than 
twenty feet from the waggons. 

WTien they were finally driven back from the attack 
on the west or Salisbury side of the laager, it was 
thought that they had had enough and retired ; 
moimted parties were sent out to scout and report. 
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The troop from the Victoria laager found a few 
Matabele in the bush and dispersed these, pursuing 
them and killing several. I went out ^vith Captain 
Heaney’s troop but we foimd none of the enemy ivithin 
a distance of two miles. We had just got to a ridge 
visible from the laager, Heaney had given the order 
to dismount and engage a large body of the enemy 
which we noiv saw in the distance from the ridge, 
when we were attacked on both flanks by large forces, 
trying to cut us off. They had got close to us in the 
bush when they commenced firing — ^what a godsend to 
us, were the old muskets and Martini-Henry rifles 
which the Matabele owned ; if they had only depended 
solely on their natural weapon, the assegai, what a 
different tale might have been told. We retired in half 
troops, then halted in an open laagte (small valley). 
Now not more than t^vo hxmdred yards from us, we 
saw large bodies of the enemy all round us. 

Someone yelled out: “Here they come,” and 
suddenly the whole bush ivas alive with the gleaming 
bodies of the Matabele warriors coming on in a 
scattered half circle, leaping and bou n ding as if to 
disconcert ovu aim, and all the time bent low behind 
their shields. Crash, crash went two volleys. That 
made them slow up a bit. Then foUoived a con- 
tinuous rattle of independent firing and they dropped 
rapidly. 

Captain Heaney gave the order to charge at a trot, 
then at the gallop and we were at and into them. A 
sort of wild melee into which I cannot say that I went 
with any great amount of enthusiasm. Things were 
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certainly more than lively. A trooper beside me 
dropped with an assegai between his shoulders. e 
small impi closed round us and it was now a matter o 
cutting our way through. I saw one man qmte a 
youngster, halt liis horse and grab a chum as he \vas 
slipping from his saddle ; fling the man across in ont 
of him 'and then shoot his way through with his revol- 
ver in one hand and his other holding the man on. c 
broke through but Captain Heaney, who did a dozen 
gallant actions, had two horses killed under him. 
We got back to the laager with a loss of eight men 
killed and every horse had one or more assegai 
wounds. - 

The attack on the Victoria laager had been muc 
more determined and here some of the Matab e 
warriors — one cannot but say what gallant devils they 
were — had actually got right up to the waggons an 
been shot there, but not a single one of the enemy 
had got into the laager. 

I learnt from a wounded Matabele captain, tha.t 
the attack had been made by the Insuk-ameni, Ihlat^ 
Amaveni and Seseba impis ; more than seven thousand 
men in all. This large force had been waiting for us in 
the Samabula forest; we had passed them before they 
knew it, they had then followed us and hoped to catch 
us at the Shangaani river drift. Again they had 
missed us and it was by their stumbling on the pickets 
of Quested’s “Cape Boys’ ” Corps and thus giving the 
alarm, that we had been saved from an attack on all 
sides, just at dawn. 

The wounded captain was an oflficcr of the Insuka- 
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mcni impi which had made three such fraliatj! 
charges, as heroic as any regiment in a v/hitc army. } 
said tliat llic izinduna (head induna) in comtiiatifi had 
given explicit orders to all, to attack us jvr.l afinr v.c 
had broken laager and started to inspaji ; but his orrln.' 
had been disobeyed by two of the umhuie impis 
(impis of young untried warriors). He estimated their 
losses at five hundred, but from what I s.'iw after 
riding only along the front of the Salisbury laager, ] 
should say that tlicrc must have been rpiiie reven 
hundred on that front alone. 

Many of tlic wounded lulled thenwelvcs with th^ ir 
own assegais ratlicr than be taken prisoner; whilst I 
saw several ollicrs fling themselves into the river. 'J’he 
captain said tlic force was certain to attack us agaiti, 
and next time it would be when we were oti the 
march. 

Our losses had not been hcav>'; five wliitc men 
killed, fourteen wounded. Forty-eight of QiieslfdV. 
“Cape Boys” killed and about tlie same numh- r 
wounded; when these men had been rushed, tin- 
Matabele had killed what women and children they 
could. Some hours after the attack I came on fiy,; 
dead women and three wounded, with eight dead 
children, all lying in a thick clump of bushes. 

The fight had done a lot of good, it shook the m< n 
into a good fighting unit ; a corps who had now fongp, 
shoulder to shoulder, and had gamed confidern;,; U, 
their officers and better still in their leader, Major 

The next night— as can be imagined— all wtr ,,u 
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the alert, nervous would be nearer the mark. Special 
, care was taken that night wth the laager, which was 
strengthened at every point possible and the scherms 
(fences) made thicker and higher than usual. I cannot 
speak for others, but I know that I had many visions 
of an overwhelming force of the enemy sweeping over 
the waggons and wiping us out. 

About two in the morning, some fool, as bad and as 
nervous as myself, fired oflf his rifle and in a second 
every man turned out, manned his waggon, or went 
to his reserve station but not another shot was fired 
firom the laagers. The men were as steady as rocks and 
waited orders like veterans. We stood-to after that 
tmtil daybreak. 

The next day we laagered close to a small river and 
near the site of a big kraal which had been burnt to 
the groimd. Major Forbes was told that not far away 
was the large mihtary kraal of Jingen, deserted now, 
but with many large grain bins, aU of which were 
full. 

When the laager inspanned the next day, Captam 
Heaney and half his troop — to which I was stiU 
attached — ^was sent to destroy this kraal. It was just 
before noon when we started. We were twenty-five 
men in all, with a Captain Finch as second-in-com- 
mand. We foimd the kraal — a very large and well- 
built one — about eighteen miles distant, and set fire to 
all the huts and the stockade. ^Vhilst doing this one 
of our scouts rode up and stated that from a high 
kopje, he had spotted three large bodies of the enemy 
coming down on us. Captain Heaney immediately 
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gave the command to retire on tlie column, sending 
one man on in advance to warn Major Forbes. 

We galloped off at a fast clip, but now luck seemed 
against us, two horses put their feet in ant-bear holes 
and rolled with their riders. These were able to 
scramble up behind other men. Immediately after 
this two more horses came down and broke their 
legs. Now we had four horses with double loads, a 
man was ordered to ride as fast as he could to the 
column and get help. At this point bodies of the enemy 
were close on all sides. They soon closed in on us, I 
had a quick, glancing vision of the head and shoulders 
of a great brute, as he drew back his hand \vith an 
assegai in it, ready to hurl it at me ; then the starded 
look on his face, the roll of his white eyeballs, as a 
bullet from my revolver hit him in the chest and he 
fell back with a crash. 

From all sides more and more Matabele seemed to 
spring up and I thanked my lucky stars that I had 
been one of the few to secure a sword for I had to use 
it then. The Matabele hated what they called our 
“long knives”. The “whig-e-e-e-e” of slugs from old 
muskets sounded on all sides but these were mosdy 
high over our heads. 

The situation was now serious for us. Luckily every 
man there had a cool head, was a fine shot and a good 
horseman. The Matabele were paying heavily and 
every shot was telling ; unluckily we had lost five men 
out of our small force almost at the start. At last we 
drove them off and got a breathing spell. Dismounting, 
we took cover behind some rocks and were able to 
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form a ring behind these. For half an hour the Mata- 
bele contented themselves ^vith sniping at us but not 
registering a single hit, then came another charge of 
glistening bodies, •waving shields and assegais. The 
air was rent with their war-cries and — a ringing cheer, 
the tat-tat-tat-tat of a Maxim gun and a rescue party 
of thirty charged, led by the Hon, M. Gifford. 

A loud cheer — ^mostly of relief — from all of us, 
greeted the rescue party and as the enemy drew off we 
mounted and made our way back to the column. Out 
of the twenty-five who had started that morning, ten 
were dead and eight wounded. 

Soon after our arrival at the column, a scouting 
party commanded by Captain Williams and consisting 
of eight men came in. They had been cut off by a 
considerable body of the enemy, but managed to 
gallop through, running the gaimtlet though, of a 
heavy fire, at a range of a hundred yards. Cap tarn 
Williams in some way got detached from his party 
and was never seen again. Some fine deeds were 
done in this affair. A man named Lucas had a Mata- 
bele jump up on the back of his horse — a favourite 
trick of theirs — ^pull him off and stab him several 
times with his spear, luckily a throwing one. Lucas 
received eight wounds in the arms, thighs, and one in 
the side. 

A trooper named Halfort saw this and rode back to 
Lucas, shot five Matabele •with his revolver, got Lucas 
across his horse and brought him in. 

Major Forbes now called for volunteers to go with 
Captain Heaney and bum the great kraal of Enxna 
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which one of Quested’s “Cape Boy” scouts had 
reported as deserted. Eight volunteers including my- 
self went with Captain Heaney and we found the great 
kraal quite empty, set it on fire and brought back 
eighty head of splendid cattle. We also got news of 
poor Captain Williams from a wounded Matabele 
whom we got on our way back. 

It seemed from what we could gather, that his horse 
had rim away with him after having had an assegai 
plunged into its rump and sticking there. The Mata- 
bele had detached a force to follow him; at last his 
horse failing, getting weaker and weaker, he took 
refuge behind some rocks. 

The Matabele twice charged at him but he drove 
them back with rifle and revolver fire; he had a 
splendid magazine rifle, one of the few in the country 
at that time, and made great work with it, dropping 
several of the warriors as they dodged from bush to 
bush. Sitting calmly behind his rock, he never 
allowed a man to show himself, but in the end he was 
shot in the head by a slug — a chance shot. Captain 
Williams had been a captain in the Horse Guards and 
had come out to “see the show”. 



CHAPTER TEN 


O N the twenty-ninth of October we laagered be- 
tween two streams, having seen no Matabele. 
Next day we were to march at noon but a scout from 
ahead came back, sent by Captain WTiite, reporting 
large forces of the Matabele five miles in front. 

Captain White was watching their movements and 
reckoned the force to be six thousand or more. Just at 
the place where we were there was thick bush running 
to the foot of some kopjes which were fifteen hundred 
yards distant to our direct front. We soon after saw a 
very large force of the enemy come through a nek 
in the kopjes and another force marching along the 
ridge. Captain Lvmdy of the Victoria column was 
ordered to open fire with his seven-po\mder and two 
shells falling amongst the enemy on the ridge, they 
scattered and dropped behind the line of kopjes for 
cover and we had no further trouble from them for 
three days. 

On the morning of November ist there was such a 
heavy rain that we dared not inspan imtil nearly noon ; 
by this time the scouts had reported the country clear 
and we advanced to a large bushy basin in which the 
Imbembesi River rises. 

Diuing the march our three best scouts, Burnham, 
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Ingram and Vavasour returned ; they had been away 
a week trying to get close to Bulawayo. They had 
learnt that the King had left there but they had not 
been able to get any word of the Tuli column. 

It had been bitterly cold when we started, so much 
so that twenty-eight of our trek-oxen had to be left on 
the ground and five horses from one troop had been 
lost the previous day. Orders had just been issued for a 
troop of the “Gape Boys’ ” Corps to go back for these, 
when a large body of natives was seen coming out of 
the bush and making for the direction of Bulawayo. 
Again the seven-pounder shelled them, the range 
being about a mile. . 

A picket now came galloping in to report, and at 
the same time I saw the whole bush to my front 
swarming with Matabele. The buglers immediately 
soxmded the alarm, the laagers were manned and the 
battle of Imbembesi had started. 

The attack at this time was entirely on the right face 
— ^the Salisbury laager. The enemy had intended to 
surround us, those which had been seen on the left 
front should have attacked on that side but were 
driven back by the Maxims of the Victoria laager. 
The horses and oxen which were being watered at the 
time, had been sent for at the sounding of the alarm 
and the horses came galloping up when the fight was 
at its height. 

As tliey arrived some “boys” ran out to turn them in 
to tlie laager, causing tliem to stampede ; off they went 
hell-for-leather right for the enemy’s lines. Now a fine 
thing was done by Captain Burrows and a pal of mine 
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saw exactly the same tiling later on in the Zulu re- 
bellion. 

Now our guns and Maxims played on them and a 
hundred dismounted men were sent to dear the bush 
to our right front with B Troop under Captain Bur- 
row's to support them and prevent them from being 
cut off. Another troop under Captain Bustard was 
ordered to charge some of the enemy in a small laagte 
(valley). Little opposition ivas met and these troops 
soon returned to the laager. 

From a badly ivoimded man we learned of the 
impis who had attacked us and he told us that in 
reserve there had been the N’Gobo and Godhwayo, 
Umsingweni and Umswanansi impis. The Imbezu 
and the Ingubu impis had suffered terribly. This 
Matabele officer reckoned that the first — the Imbezu — ■ 
impi had lost tivo-thirds of their number. I 
watching this man closely while he was speaking and 
I marvelled at his indifference and perfect calmness. 
Yet, for all he kneiv we might have been going to 
shoot him after he had finished telling us ivhat we 
wanted to knoiv. Merciless, cruel and savage they 
might have been, but I do not think anyone questioned 
their bravery. 

He went on to tell us that they had a himdred rifles 
as good as oms, and an ample supply of ammumtion, 
but that few of them know how to use the arms given 
them. Major Forbes later ascertained that the Ingubu 
lost 800 killed and woimded out of a total of 1,050 
men. The Matabele admitted that they had been fairly 
beaten ; they tried, he said, to attack us on the trek, 
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following US for four days but never once got a chance 
to do so. The Salisbury losses were five killed, fourteen 
wounded. The Victoria losses iy;ere one killed and 
seven wounded. 

The whole force ivas delighted and amazed when 
they realized that they had met and thrashed the pick 
of Lobengula’s impis. Again, I cannot but help feeling 
for the poor devils. They had tried to pit flesh and 
blood against shot and shell. Once more I felt that 
had they stuck to the arms which made the Zulu 
nation and their own — ^the assegais — ^and not fooled 
with rifles, there might have been another tale told. 

The next day — oiu scouts reporting all clear — ^we 
broke laager about ten and advanced in four columns 
of waggons abreast; the natives and “boys” marched 
between the ivaggon columns ; and there were large 
mounted parties on each of our flanks, also in the rear 
and in advance. 

On the foiuth of November, Fred Burnham and two 
scouts were sent to see if they could reach Bulawayo. 
As we were crossing a small river — think one named 
the Kossi — ^we heard a terrific explosion in the direc- 
tion of the Fling’s kraal. Later a message came to the 
column from Burnham, saydng that Bulawayo had 
been blown up, and set on fire in a dozen places. This 
took place exactly a month from the day we had left 
Charter. 

The next day we came to the Umguzu river, and 
close to the drift at winch we crossed — a very bad one 

^saw the great artificial pool in which King Loben- 

pr^gjved his sacred crocodiles , these ^ve^e fed 
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wtli the men and women Lobcngula had sentenced to 
deatli, who were flung to these loatlisome brutes. We 
flung them something tliat finished tliem for ever; 
sticks of dynamite. 

Outside Bulawayo we came across tlie kraal of 
Colenbrander and everything here had been left 
intact, huts, grain bins, kraals and animals, not a 
thing had been molested or damaged in any way. By 
special orders of the King, when Bulawayo was biunt, 
not a single wliite man’s hut was touched. The ex- 
plosion had been caused by the fixe getting at 100,000 
rounds of ammunition and 2,000 pounds of black 
powder. 

Burnham now made one of his famous rides. Major 
Forbes and Dr. Jameson wanted Cecil Rhodes to 
know what had happened up to this time, so Burnham 
was sent off with dispatches. He rode to Tati, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty miles through 
enemy country, from Tati he started for Palapye, a 
distance of two hundred and forty miles, doing this 
last part of the journey in wonderful time, enabling 
the news of the smashing of the Afatabele military 
power to reach England on November loth. 

Next day I went through what had been Bulawayo ; 
aroimd the King’s own kraal, which was entirely 
destroyed, I saw hundreds of cartridges of all sorts, 
old rifles, loading machines and beads ; these aU fused 
by the terrific heat from the straw huts. 

Five of om: men who had died were bmied and 
given a very impressive funeral. On the 7th, we 
received the first news from the third column. This 
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was now sixty miles away and some of our oxen were 
sent to help them as they reported that their beasts 
were in poor condition from sickness. 

Three “Cape Boys” who volunteered for the work 
were now sent to Lobengula with a letter which was 
witten in English, Dutch and Zulu. This letter was 
written by Dr. Jameson asking King Lobengula to 
avoid further bloodshed and to come in to an indaba 
(conference), guaranteeing him safe conduct and safe 
return on its conclusion. 

These messengers returned from the King with the 
answer : “I -will come and talk to you later.” 

These '‘Gape Boys” reported that the Imbezu and 
Ingubu impis — or what remained of them — did not 
want to fight any more, but that the Insuka-meni, 
Inhlati, Seseba and some umfane impis, were anxious 
to try conclusions with us in the bush. These impis, 
however, had hardly been engaged so far. They also 
reported that Umjaan, the chief induna and com- 
mander of the Imbezu impi, said that the warriors 
were all badly frightened by the Maxims and the seven- 
pounder gun -with its shells, looking upon these as 
umlungu abagati — ^white man’s magic. 

As the King had not put in an appearance by the end 
of five days, and no word had been received from him. 
Dr. Jameson now decided that he must be followed, 
captured and his remaining impis dispersed. The 
first thing was the King’s capture as then he might be 
persuaded to order his impis to come in to one great 
indaba, and if this could be done, it would un- 
doubtedly end all resistance. 
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interrogated separately, both gave the same informa- 
tion. That the King was going down the Bubye 
river to the Shangaani ; that he had only a small force 
%vith him but a very large number of women and 
children, also a large number of cattle — ^not trek oxen. 
The men vdth the King were from the t\vo finest 
impis, the Imbezu and the Ingubu, and the old induna 
said that these would undoubtedly fight as long as the 
King ordered them to do so. 

Major Forbes sent several Matabele away as 
messengers to the King and the indunas with him. 
They were to say that Major Forbes would follow 
the King day and night, until he captured him, 
but that he would suffer no harm and no more of 
his people would be killed unless the column was 
attacked. 

By now there was considerable dissatisfaction 
among the men at going so far into the enemy’s coun- 
try with such a small force. As already mentioned, the 
men were in bad shape from privations, \veather and 
shortness of rations. This discontent finally reached 
the ears of the Major, being brought to his attention 
by Commandant Raaf who was of the same opinion 
as the majority of the men. Major Forbes now showed 
that he knew how to handle Colonial troops. Most 
Imperial officers would have had serious trouble on 
their hands, but he knew his men. 

A parade was called — no reason being given — and 
as the Chartered Company had totally failed to fiilfil 
their side of the contract — ^which was to provide 
ample supplies and transportation — ^they were told 
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that the men could go on or go back, whichever they 
wished. 

At least two-thirds were for going back, but most of 
the officers wished to go on. Major Forbes now said 
that he would keep to his word and take the force back. 
Two small attacks were made on the laager and this 
delayed the retirement for a few days. Then a man of 
the Imbezu impi came in and reported that there were 
large forces of the enemy all round us. 

Two days after, we moved off and laagered near the 
river %vith thick bush all around. The next day we 
started on our trek back; two days after we were at 
Umhlangeni. Word came here to Major Forbes from 
Dr. Jameson, saying that Captain Napier was coming 
to his relief with a large force and waggon transport, 
more ammunition and food supplies. Also that he 
wished him to capture the King at all costs, as this 
would end all resistance before the rainy season started. 
An advance body of well-mounted men were coming 
on ahead under the command of Captain Burrows ; 
with him was the Cape Boy, John Jacobs, King 
Lobengula’s clerk. This man was a mission educated 
half-breed ; a nasty, crooked, double-dyed little 
villain, who was supposed to guide us to the King. 

John Jacobs had escaped from Lobengula a week or 
two previously and knew where he was in hiding. 
Captain Burrows arrived a few hours after the messen- 
ger, reporting that all was quiet around Bulawayo and 
that he had not seen any large number of the Mata- 
bele. Also that several great chiefs had come in and 
siurendered. 
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On November 25th, thirty-five hundred head of 
cattle were sent ofif to Bulawayo tmder Jack Brabant 
and his “boys”. Now the rains started and it poured 
for hours on end. In fact the rain lasted tmtil we got to 
our destination which was Shiloh — a deserted mission 
station. Wet, miserable and unable to get fires going, 
we laagered, and an hour afterwards were joined by 
Captain Napier and his reinforcements. He had with 
him two himdred and fifty picked men, aU volunteers. 
Wonder of wonders, he had brought enough brandy to 
enable each man to have half a tin cup as a ration, 
and this saved many firom fever. 

Captain Napier formed a separate laager for his 
men. He had ten waggons wth him and all his trek 
oxen were in splendid shape, except t%vo spans. That 
night the rain came down in torrents again. I never 
felt more miserable or more done up. Rest ^vas im- 
possible and the poor animals — oxen, mules and horses 
— seemed so weak that I thought we should lose half 
of them. 

The next day Major Forbes made up a force of 
volunteers, consisting of three himdred men wth 
fourteen days’ supplies. Four light waggons, t^vo 
galloping Maxims and two more Maxims on waggons. 
Also a Hotchkiss gun which %vas with Captain Napier. 
Major Wilson was to be second-in-command, while 
Captain Bur^o^vs commanded the Salisbury contin- 
gent. Poor Biurows "vvas one of the handsomest men 
I have seen. He ■was always well dressed and had thick 
dark hair, a long curling moustache — as "wom in those 
days — ^fine eyes, and a good, firm, fighting chin. He 
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was just under tliirty when he met his heroic end on 
December 4th, 1893. 

The next morning we started out, my old captain, 
Heaney going back in charge of tlie waggons and the 
men -wishing to return to Bulawayo. I went on with 
Forbes, now attached to B Troop which was com- 
manded by Captain Burrows. 

We struck the trail of the King close to Shiloh, and 
then followed it through tliick bush for twenty miles. 
The going was too awful for words. The bush was 
simply one immense swamp from the hea-vy rains 
which had fallen. We finally laagered at a small river 
which ivas nearly overfloiving its banks. On our -vvay 
we had passed several large schemas where Lobengula 
and his party had laagered. 

Another messenger now arrived from Dr. Jameson 
impressing on Major Forbes how lugent it was that 
King Lobengula should be captured and saying that 
he was sending under heavy escort, more supplies to 
the Shangaani. The letter went on to say that he had 
definite information that the Edng was very iU and 
now almost deserted. 

The rain was now continuous day after day and the 
storms as bad as I had ever seen, even for AJHca. We 
were now doing less than ten miles a day, owing to 
the bad going and the fact that the animals were 
getting -worn out. 

Two more nights of torrential rain and then Major 
Forbes, finding that the trek oxen could hardly be got 
up and that many of them were very ill, decided to 
leave the waggons behind; we could never catch the 
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came in and smrendcred, they also would be given 
paper with ^vriting on it which would protect them, 
their wives, their children and cattle. If, however, 
they went on fighting, then they would lose every- 
thing. 

Stringent orders were now issued that all wounded 
or prisoners should be well treated and then released, 
and that all natives should be left unmolested unless 
they showed fight. If we attacked forces of the enemy 
and forced a fight on them, we should get men 
wounded, which would hamper us, and the news of 
our fighting would only luge the King on and make 
him travel faster. 

The next morning I was sent on under a Captam 
Fitzgerald after a party we had seen the night before, 
just as we outspanned. We were to take whatever 
cattle they had as a punishment for not coming m 
after they had been warned to do so. We finally came 
up with them, and without any fight they gave up 
eighty-five oxen and about two hundred goats, all 
being in very poor condition. 

Continuing from here, we passed many small parties 
of Matabele living in scherms, but aU were delighted 
%yhen they found we did not molest them or take their 
cattle. 

We had been hot on the Kin g’s spoor all this time. 
He had gone straight through the bush, driving his 
great waggons over everything except the largest 
trees. Two of his waggons we passed. They had been 
abandoned and set fire to, but were only partly 
consumed. Close to one of them was the bath-chair 
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he used so much when he was ill. It struck me as a 
pathetic sight. Poor hunted devil. 

All this time the ^veathe^ had been getting worse and 
w'orse. Now we found a place where the King’s last 
three waggons had separated, and we had a lot of 
trouble in placing the correct spoor to follow, only to 
find after following it a few miles, that they had only 
parted to avoid some swampy ground. Now the spoor 
ran to the banks of a swift-flo\ving river and in the edge 
of the bush which bordered it we came on a scherm of 
the King, quite recently vacated. 

Several anxious days now passed. Major Forbes 
and Captain Wilson \\asely kept most things to them- 
selves, but through Commandant Raaf, who was 
always talking, we junior officers learnt that these 
two were considerably worried, and that they knew 
a force of at least 3,000 to 4,000 Matabele might 
attack us at any moment. Anyho^v, we were \vell 
prepared, and could not have had tivo better men in 
command. 

We aU knew and had seen in the great fight at 
Imbembesi, that the Matabele could not stand up 
against our fire, so the column pushed on as fast as it 
could, but at every moment, day and night, the 
greatest possible care was taken, and the column was 
ready to form battle order at a second’s notice. 

Crossing a high ridge one day, we came into the 
valley of the Lupani. That afternoon we entered the 
endless bush again. Now, the whole time, an advance 
guard of only four men was kept not more than five 
hundred yards in fi'ont of the column, flankers the 
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King if we took them with us. Two hundred and fifty 
men were picked out and the very best of the horses, 
the rest being sent- back to Bulawayo with the wag- 
gons. 

On the bventy-ninth of November we crossed the 
Imbembesi and laagered on the far side ; in the after- 
noon we did another ten miles and then laagered at a 
freshly burnt kraal. On the thirtieth before coming to 
' the place where we laagered for the night, we had to 
go down a very steep kloof which opened into a wide 
valley. We should have been wiped out if the enemy 
had attacked us here. I had a nasty fall, my horse 
shpped going down the high muddy bank, fell to his 
knees, then rolled completely over with me tmder him. 

Day after day we had been close behind the King. 
Every day now there was rain, lightning and thunder 
such as Europe never experiences. We aU suffered 
and were getting in bad shape. Many of the men — 
tough as they were and imured to hardship of all 
kinds — ^were getting ill and worn out. I never remem- 
ber such continuously bad weather. I was never dry, 
the rain ran down my back, through my breeches and 
out of my boots. All our horses began to get saddle 
galls and were growing very weak. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


TVTEXT day, when scouting, I ran across an induna 
J. N lying in the grass. This man had a slight wound 
in the fleshy part of the calf just bad enough to cripple 
him. With the assistance of the men — ^taking it in turns 
to ride a few miles behind each — I got Wm to the 
column. This man told Major Forbes that he had 
left the King at the Shangaani, that he had a very 
small number of men actually with him, but that 
small parties of several impis were in the vicinity of 
the royal scherm guarding him; that it was only a few 
of the umfane impis such as the Ihlati, Seseba, Ingubu 
and Indhlovo who wished to continue fighting. That 
• all the other impis, even the Imbezu, were tu'ed of 
trekking and were slowly breaking up into small parties 
and going back to their kraals. 

He also stated that they were almost all half-starved 
and that there was a severe epidemic of smallpox 
amongst them. His own men were from the kraals 
around Bulawayo, and all wanted to go home. They 
felt it hopeless to fight against the magic guns that 
went tat-tat-tat-tat, and never stopped — (the Maxims). 

Major Forbes had this man given medical attention 
and then despatched him back to his people with a 
signed permit. He was to tell all he met that, if they 
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same, and a rear guard of six. Between all these were 
connecting files. One of the Maxims was at the head 
of the column and the other at the fear. The men 
marched in sections, and on an alarm the column was 
to form laager at once. 

Though the bush was very thick, yet most of the 
time it was possible to see for a good four hundred 
yards or more in any direction. This would have given 
us a good five minutes — sample time in which to form 
laager. I had been doing rearguard that day, and 
had been warned by Major Wilson to see that the men 
were extra careful as the O.G. expected an attack any 
time now. 

We now came to another rather high and broken 
ridge, and just as the scouts topped it, they spotted 
natives and sent back reporting this. Almost as the 
man arrived at the column, a shot was heard on our 
left flank. Laager was formed, but scouts could not 
find any trace of the enemy except on our right front 
where they discovered a large scherm recently vacated. 

Burnham and Golenbrander later captured a young 
Matabele warrior who reported"that the King’s camp 
was not far ahead, that the King had been there that 
afternoon — ^three hours previously — that his waggons 
had stuck in the mud, and that he had ridden off to a 
new camp leaving them to follow. 

He said that the Edng did not want to fight, 
but that he had sent his eldest son, Mnyamandi, 
to Dr. Jameson the day previously, with a message 
saying that he was coming to Bulawayo to see the 
Doctor. 
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The column now continued to advance in square 
formation. Soon we came on the King’s last camp and 
a lot of Matabele ^vho cleared off as fast as they could 
go. One boy was captured by myself and tliree of my 
men. We took him to Major Forbes ; he told the Major 
that tlie King had left only a couple of hours pre- 
viously. 

The column, in square formation, was only advanc- 
ing very slowly, and Major Forbes now sent for Afajor 
Alan Wilson, telling him to take fifty men, push on as 
fast as he could, and try to discover Avhich way the 
King’s spoor lay. Wilson was told to be certain to 
return in an hour when it would be dark and laager 
formed. 

Major Wilson took forty-five men only, as several 
officers wished to go. These included Captains Kirton 
and Greenfield. Burnham and Ingram did not go 
with him at this time, tliey were still at the King’s 
huts in his last scherm. Major Forbes, hearing of this, 
sent for them, ordering them to go to Wilson at 
once. 

The column now formed laager about five hundred 
yards from the river bank in fairly open ground. ’ 
During the evening when we watered our stock, we 
plainly heard Matabele across the river, building 
schemas. 

Now a young warrior ivas brought into the camp 
by a man Major Wilson had sent back. This Alatabele 
was the oldest son of Magweke, tlie chief commander 
of the Bulawayo kraal and a man of the greatest im- 
portance. He -told us that there were 5,000 men with 
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the King beside the Seseba and Ihlati impis, and that 
the indunas Manyon and' Gambo were also there. He 
said that the King’s leg was so swollen and painful 
wth gout that he was hardly able to move. 

All these reports seemed to square with each other 
and there was no doubt that the King had large forces 
round him, but did they or did they not want to fight? 
Events were now moving to a climax, for an hour 
later another Matabele came in, reporting that one 
large impi made up of contingents from others, and 
under the command of the great induna Umjar, 
Commander of the Imbezu, the King’s Guards, was 
advancing, with orders from the King to attack us and 
stamp us out. 

He told us that the last of the gallant Imbezu were 
in this impi, that it was 3,800 strong, and that it had 
been “doctored” with strong mouti the day before. 
He also said that now the only men left with the King 
were some old indimas and about five himdred 
Bovani, an impi made up of Mashonas, MahoH, 
Malakas and inferior tribes, and useless as a fighting 
unit. 

All details were ordered to stand to and the Maxims 
manned, the night pickets and sentries doubled and 
scouts sent out arormd the laager. It was now dark, 
and raining, and Major Wilson had not returned. By 
midnight it was raining in torrents. Just before this, 
two men had come in from Major Wilson reporting 
that he was going on and intended to sleep out, that 
he would like a few more men for reinforcements, and 
that the column could easily follow the spoor, that he 
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heard that the King had very few men with him and 
that he was going in to captiu'e him. 

Very few men slept in the laager that night. I 
know I did not for one. Anyho\v, I was so wet, cold 
and miserable that I wanted to move about to keep 
■\varm. Rockets were kept handy — ^and dry — ^and all 
expected an attack in force at any moment. 

Morning came, and Captain Napier and a trooper 
came back from Major Wilson saying that he was still 
on the spoor, had crossed the river ten miles do\vn and 
ridden up to a scherm the other side. Apparently, 
from a native — a Mashona — ^he had learnt that the 
King -was only a short distance ahead of him, and that 
the impi had gone back to attack us. He had now 
passed five large scherms in quick succession and 
Captain Napier said that each one had only just been 
vacated. At the sixth — ^a very large and strong 
scherm — ^they had found a body of armed Matabele; 
Wilson had retired %vithout firing a shot and taken up 
his position in a large deserted scherm which he had 
passed previously. 

Captain Burrows was now sent on to Major Wilson 
with twenty-six well-movmted men as reinforcements. 

I tried my hardest to get permission to go as I dearly 
wanted to be in at the King’s capture— for that 
matter so did every man there — could not wangle it, 
so \vas left behind — ^to live. 

I was standing behind Major Forbes when he gave 
Captain Burrows his orders. He asked Burrow's if each 
man had his full himdred roimds of ammunition and 
his revolver with forty rounds. The Captain said he 
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had personally inspected each man, and that they had. 
They left us just before midday, Major Forbes’ last 
words being: “Tell the Major I will move as soon and 
as fast as I can, that I am surrounded by heavy forces 
and that he mxist use his own discretion.” 

Just as tlie column moved off, two hours later, we 
heard heavy firing across the river where tlie King was, 
and this lasted for about fifteen minutes. The column 
now advanced along the track of the King’s waggons 
in the closest formation it could move in; its right 
towards the river, the two Maxims on its left flank. 
I was riding ■well out on the left flank with my scouts, 
about a thousand yards from the column, when we 
were threatened by an attack from about one hundred 
Matabele, but these eventually retired. I sent in and 
reported this to the colunm. The column continued 
along a valley for a rrule, then turned sharply towards 
the river through some open land, keeping close to 
the river bank which was very high. We no sooner 
got into the low scrub than a hea'vy fire was opened 
on us. 

In some thick mimosa bush the enemy seemed to 
be in great force, and their fire was soon hea'vy from 
all directions except our rear. This fire was the best 
directed I had seen up to this time. One man of ours 
was killed, nine slightly woimded and four mules 
killed and one horse. The Major gave the order to 
retire. 

Immediately we started to do this, a furious charge 
was made on om front and left flank, and for the first 
time the Matabele got up to the column and hand to 
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hand fighting took place. We drove them otF, but now 
lost another three men killed and five wounded. I got 
a nasty blow on my thigh from a kerrie stick which 
caused my leg to swell so much I could hardly sit my 
horse. 

Laager was soon formed again and the wounded 
men attended to by Dr. Hogg. 

While we were retiring, Burnham, Ingram and 
Gooding rode up from Major Wilson. I heard the 
message given, and was amazed. 

“Major Forbes,” Burnham said, “I am sorry to say 
that I am sure that we three are the sole survivors of 
the party of Major Wilson and Captain Biirrows.” 
Major Forbes said: “Thank you, Burnham. Say no- 
thing to anyone for the present,” then addressing me : 
“Of course you will keep quiet also.” 

I saluted and said : “Of course, sir.” 

All the while we had been fighting, I had heard 
steady firing from the direction of Major Wilson’s 
party. Several of us agreed that it seemed to get 
fainter, as if going farther away and farther from the 
river. 

The river was much too high now to cross. We 
remained laagered all that day and night, hoping 
against hope that some of Wilson’s party might have 
got away. 

F. Burnham’s written account of the famous Shan- 
gaani river fight — ^known throughout South Africa as 
“Wilson’s Last Stand”— is as follows : 

“On December 3rd, Major Forbes said to me: T 
want you to go with Wilson, take my horse.’ I did so 
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instantly, and joined Wilson just as Iiis lead horses 
splashed across the Shangaani, then a shallow stream 
six inches deep. ... It was now dark, and one could 
see many fires around us. 

“Wilson gave die order to gallop ... we were soon 
among tlie astonished natives. There we were in the 
midst of their regiment — ^the very audaeity of our 
demands made the chiefs hesitate to fire. 

“Wilson shouted again: ‘Where is your King?’ 
. . . the Matabele were all around in thousands. . . • 

“At last oiu" guide said, ‘the King is here.’ 

“Out of the darkness loomed a circular enclosure 
... as we lined up, Captain Napier shouted to tlie 
King ... he told me after that he heard a voice 
whisper: ‘Father, shall I shoot?’ and the answer: ‘No, 
not yet.’ 

“Wilson gave the order to retire.” 

Several hours later. 

“As we rode up, instead of finding the column, we 
found Captain Burrows and twenty-two troopers. 

“All of us who had ridden through the great camps 
and spent the night in the bush knew that the end had 
come. . . . Napier had urged upon Forbes the fact 
that Wilson had relied on being reinforced by the 
entire command, with the Maxims, that every 
moment counted, as there were thousands of natives 
in front ... in reality this (Burrows) was no rein- 
forcement, it only sent Burrows and his troopers to die 
with Wilson. 

“. . . Captains Judd, Elirton, Fitzgerald, Green- 
field and Brown gathered with us around Wilson. The 
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first three were experienced Colonials, and Wilson 
asked each what he thought was the best move. 

“Kirton, with a bitter smile, said: ‘There is no best 
move.’ 

“Fitzgerald said : ‘We are in a hell of a fix. There is 
only one thing to do — cut our way out.’ 

“Judd said : ‘This is the end.’ 

“Burrows said : ‘We came in through a big regiment. 
Let’s do as Fitzgerald says, though none of us will ever 
get through.’ 

. . Wilson said : ‘We are surrounded, between us 
and Forbes are the young impis, why throw ourselves 
away by fighting these? The royal Imbezu regiment 
will be with the Kang. Let’s ride on to Lobengula, if 
we don’t get him, at least we will try to kill his leaders 
and save our men in Bulawayo.’ 

“. . . Wilson shouted to the King to come out and 
surrender ... a scattering volley was the answer . . . 
Out of the bush leaped a splendid specimen of a 
warrior, a Martini rifle in his hand ... he had an 
enormous chest like a bull. 

“He fired at me and missed me . . . every second, 

I was coming nearer to him. Quick as a flash . . . 
with one long sweeping movement he drew firom in- 
side his shield his stabbing spear ... as I saw him 
draw back his arm to drive the spear through me, I put 
a shot in his left side, which crumpled him. . . . 

“I now had time to spare a glance to my left. Our 
men were being swept back by fire. Two horses were 
down. I saw Ingram pick up Fitzgerald as his horse 
was killed. As we fell back I heard Wilson shout: 
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‘Gut those saddle pockets off the horses.’ At that, little 
Dillon, our wonderful helio scout, dashed back and 
cut off the pockets containing the precious ammuni- 
tion. . . . 

“Wilson gave the order to fall back to the ant 
heap ... it was twenty feet high, big enough to 
screen all our horses. Wilson stood on the top of it and 
directed the fight. 

“The Matabele charged into the open, firing as they 
ran. Wilson shouted to us: ‘Don’t waste your shots. 
Pick your man.’ Sometimes when one was about to 
puU the trigger, the man you aimed at would go 
down under the shot from some other rifle and one 
had to draw bead on another further back. The 
charge was broken. We killed many of the royal impi 
that day. 

“. . . a thousand rifles and muzzle loaders cut 
loose at us wildly from the timber, making our position 
untenable. Wilson gave the order to mount. As I 
obeyed, a bullet knocked my rifle from my hand. It 
dropped at Judd’s feet, he handed it to me smilingly, 
saying: ‘Burnham, I think you lost something.’ 

“Wilson now gave orders to fall back into the timber 
on the opposite side of the vleei . . . several wild 
rushes were made, but we dropped so many that they 
concluded it was needless risk as they had us encircled 
\yith spear points. 

“Wilson now reformed om* little column. We had 
several wounded men, besides dismounted troopers 
leading wounded horses. These were put in the centre. 
Captain Judd and I were told to lead slowly towards 
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of the wid romances of the Elizabethan days, when 
adventurers roamed the world in search of new 
countries to conquer. Cecil Rhodes "was the last of the 
merchant-adventurers. 

Major Forbes’ column got back to Bula^vayo after 
several more fights, none very large. The resistance of 
the Matabele ended %vith the death of the King. I 
saw no more of the fighting after my return to Bula- 
wayo where I was sent with despatches by Major 
Forbes a few days after he had received the news that 
Wilson and his party had all been killed. 

This is the story of Wilson’s fight, after tlie gallant 
Burnham had been sent back to Forbes for reinforce- 
ments. 

This story of Wilson’s Last Stand is pieced together 
by me as I heard it firom the lips of two American 
scouts of Selous and Ingram, firom Gooding, an 
Australian, and the indima Nityana, %vho told it to 
Le Siemr, Rhodes’ secretary. This indvma was present 
at the end. 

One can say wthout any fear of contradiction that 
of all the splendid military legends which have 
ennobled the pages of British military history, not one 
surpasses this in gallantry nor is any more creditable 
to the nation and its high traditions. 

Up to the end of that grim last stand there was no 
thought of surrender nor cry for quarter though sup- 
port could never come, for the Shangaani river was in 
high flood. The Matabele were to see that white men 
could play a losing hand as well as a winning one. 
Taking cover behind the dead bodies of their horses 
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with iron calmness Wilson’s men fought on, making 
every shot tell, picking out for their targets the 
indimas and the captains. For three long hours in 
spite of overwhelming odds they continued to pour 
a deadly and destructive fire into the encircling 
Matabele. 

One by one, the white men fell imder the heavy 
fire from the surrounding bush, but many of the 
wounded continued to fire or reload for their comrades. 

Time after time the Matabele charged ^vith their 
assegais only to be beaten back by the splendid shoot- 
ing of the doomed men. At last, when the end was 
near, the fe'w men unhurt helped their wounded 
comrades to their feet and standing, they sang “Gk)d 
Save tlie Queen”. Their day was ended. Of aU those 
gallant men, now only one stood erect, sword in one 
hand, revolver in the other ; the rest lay prone, dead or 
dying on that “field of honour”. The name oftliat last 
man will never be known, the man who stood alone, 
against an impi of Matabele. 

Tlie natives tell how he picked up several rifles and 
bandoliers ; then made his way to an ant heap some 
fifty yards or so from where the rest lay stretched upon 
the earth. From this point of vantage he checked, 
single-handed, several rushes of the Matabele with 
cool and deadly fire. At last, shot through the hips, he 
sank to his knees, but continued to load and fire until 
he succumbed to his wounds. Then, and not till then, 
the Matabele came out from the bush, but when they 
reached tliat circle of the dead and dying several, un- 
conquered stiU, raised their revolvers and fired. 
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So great had been the terror and demoralization 
A^hich the incredible bravery of this little force had 
nspired in the Matabele, that when the revolvers 
rang out, they believed the abagati — wizards — had come 
to life again, and turned and fled into the bush. Not 
until many hours later — “when the sun was straight 
Dverhead” as the induna told it, did the Matabele 
venture to return and go over the grotmd. By this 
time all were dead and the vile aasvogels had started 
their feast. 

Ingram, the American said : “Two of the men were 
dismounted, many others had their horses so done up 
they had to walk beside them. Well, some of the best 
mounted could have got away for sure, but, oh, hell — 
they were not that sort, not the men to leave a chum. 
No,” he went on to say, “I guess they fought it out 
right there. Right where they stood.” 

It was as he said. Weeks later Dawson found them, 
bones picked clean, lying close together in a circle, 
alongside each other, as they had fought to the last 
supreme moment. And side by side they lie now in 
their grave in the Matoppos. 

As I have already said, of all the whites who came to 
the royal kraal, Lobengula trusted Matabele Thompson 
and Mr. and Mrs. Colenbrander more than any. Now 
Colenbrander had not left the King until all the whites 
had gone and then he had impressed on him that no 
matter what happened he could trust two men. “Their 
words. King, are as mine, straight and true. What 
Ulodzi (Cecil Rhodes) and Dakatela (Dr. Jameson) 
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say to you or promise you, that. King, will they do. 
This I tell you. King, because you have been a friend 
to me.” 

Lobengula depended on this absolutely and because 
he did so, he came to his death, Wilson and his men 
were all killed, and hundreds of others lost their lives. 

This was how it happened. 

The great royal kraal was now strangely quiet and 
deserted, the war had lasted for many weeks and the 
impis had been mown down and decimated. All the 
fighting men were away and the women walked about 
quiet and hushed. 

The Great, Great One sat in the godhlo — or inner 
comt of his kraal — ^here it was quieter than anywhere. 
Now two captured white men were brought before 
the King and he asked them if he spared their lives 
could they do anything to stop the advance of Dr. Jim 
and his forces. They stated afterwards that the King 
was very ill and seemed to be in great agony from his 
gout. These t^vo white men were Fairburn and Usher, 
and tliey reported that two other indrmas stood behind 
the King at the interview. 

By these two men Lobengula sent a letter to Dr. 
Jim saying ; that he would come in if he were sent a 
safe conduct. Unluckily soon after these two whites 
left, news came of the disaster on the ’bemebsi and the 
King fled in his waggons. But in one waggon were 
five tins full of diamonds and a very large sum in 
English bank notes. This was known to the crooked 
little halfcaste, John Jacobs, who went with the King. 

The end was drawing near for the last Matabele 
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King. Three native messengers arrived with the letter 
from Dr. Jameson. John Jacobs interpreted the letter 
to the King, telling him : “The White ’nkose says that 
you must come to Bulawayo at once,” but the crooked 
little yellow rat for his own ends told the King not to 
obey but to fly. 

The King did so and again the waggons moved on. 

On he fled ; disease and dysentery broke out amongst 
his women through the continual rains. He himself 
was in the last stages — death facing him from gout and 
other causes. 

The King sent one more despairing note: “Give 
me a little time, ’nkose and by my royal word I will 
come. Behold I send you much money with this letter 
and will send you more. Only give me a few days 
time.” With the letter went a large amount in Bank of 
England notes, received from the Chartered Company. 

Lobengula’s only son Nyamanda and a man named 
Mpini were sent with this. 

A patrol of three men commanded by a sergeant 
ran into the two ‘niggers’ who handed them a letter 
for the great Umlungu ’nkose. 

The sergeant took the money, read the letter, and 
tore it up. He divided the money with his men and 
told them to keep their mouths shut. It was more 
money than they had ever seen before. 

Some nights after this their captain noticed that 
there was a lot of money circulating about in the 
gambling ring in his troop. Questions were asked and 
the whole thing came out, alas too late. 

Wilson, reinforced by Bowers, had been sent to his 
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death and the King died thinking Hmself betrayed by 
those he was told he could trust. . \ 

The sergeant and his three men got several' years 
imprisonment, but what of Lobengula? 

Mj-jaan, the faithful indima who never left tlie King, 
could not rouse him one morning — ^truly the Great 
Black Elephant was sleeping soundly. 

Greatly daring, the old induna put his head inside 
the waggon tent and called : “ ’Nkose, Baba ’nkose.” 
But the Great Bull Elephant had died in the night, a 
fugitive deserted and betrayed. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

W ITH the end of the Matabele campaign I felt 
had earned a hoUday. I w-ted .o - 
Leicester Square aga^^and ,„p 

We home in the early hours of dre 

morning in a ^ow was over and found 

When I cashed m after the sno .g London 

myself with close on three t ^ nd went, 

and Paris called to me and I more 

Several kind ° “ They tried to show me 

experience, urged me y f away; 

the great °PP”'"““^t„„d positions, but it was 
two of them even “ f , Zund me. 

uogoodaud lleftMambe daudbeta^^^ 

For some Canada, Alaska, Southern 

Western America, Mexico, 

China, Japan Marion call: “England at 

In the Arctic I heard th defeats.” Like 

war with the Afferent parts of the world, 

thousands of others ro „ ^ions, but whereas 
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that Jimmy Driscoll had formed his famous corps of 
scouts. I hurried to where he had his headquarters, 
and was given a temporary commission. 

My previous experience in Matabeleland and my 
knowledge of the Boer (taal) and Zulu languages, 
stood me in good stead. To begin with the corps only 
numbered sixty, and for the first part of the war this 
number was never increased beyond a hundred men. 
They were the very best material for the work they 
had to do, and were the acme of eflSciency — ^if not of 
looks. 

The Boer War has been written about so much 
that I will not tire the reader with more of it, but this 
much I should like to say. The work done by Dris- 
coll s scouts was vastiy different from that of the work 
done by the regular cavalry or mounted infantry. For 
weeks on end we would operate as much as from fifty 
to one hundred miles ahead of our column, brigade or 
division. Once I did not see the division to which we 
were attached, for five weeks on end. 

It was a grand and reckless existence, but we had to 
keep our eyes open for the tricks of the Boer women 
and girls. I remember one very pretty Boer girl, 
Anme Geldenhuis by name, who was living in a fine 
old farmhouse on the Zuurfontein-Pretoria line when 
I was scouting in that district with half my troop. 

^^foen I came to her farm I posted scouts on three 
kopjes within a couple of- hundred yards of the farm- 
house, and with one trooper I rode up to the stoep; 
as I reached it a tall, handsome girl came out \vith a 
big sxm-boruiet on her head. Funnily enough for a 
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Boer girl, her hair was raven black. It was Annie 
Geldenhuis, and she was alone on the farm with her 
small sister and old mother, this old woman bemg 

pure Spanish. , , 

Annie told the usual tale which all Boer women told 
so pat in those days. Her father and brother had been 
dragged on commando against their will, and she 
hatS aU Boers and hked the English, with lots more 
of the same sort. And would I come 
kammer (sitting-room) and have some coffee. 

awful stuff Boer coffee was ! ^ i i :„o fi-nm 

Now I had posted the sentries on the kopjes, fro 

the sides away from the fa^ouse, as ^ " 

-- ”■ - 

(a narrow gorge) . Annie’s mouth before 

The words were hardly 

I heard the report of my of Mauser rifles, 

reply of the klick-klock, c ’gj^ould have been 

Had it not been for my sco , worked this with 
another lot of casualties. ^ They had all been 

three lots of yeomanry previously, ^ey 

mopped up. , rvgj. peace had been 

I teU this because one bie hail of the old 

■declared, I was at a dance m the big 
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court house on the hill at Krugersdorp, across the 
road jBrom the statue of Oom Paul, and the finest 
waltzer there and the one whom I got to give me more 
dances than I was entitled to get was pretty Annie. 
I know that her sweetheart, young du Plessis, was 
very much annoyed. “Anyhow,” Annie assured me, 
“it was good that you escaped, because I hate killing 
men, and as you rode away I had my Mauser trained on 
your back” 

The Boer War had been going on for eighteen 
months, all the generals had gone home to collect their 
swords of honour and the freedom of different cities, 
so we settled down to real fighting and 2ifew overdue 
victories. By now all the fine corps which had made 
names for themselves, such as Kitchener’s Fighting 
Scouts, commanded by my old fiiend Colenbrander ; 
the Imperial Light Horse, Rimmington’s Tigers, 
Driscoll’s Scouts and the South Afidcan Light Horse, 
were doubled and trebled in size and men taken 
into them, who as fighting material, were far 
from being able to keep up the standard of these fine 
regiments. 

Peace declared, I went to Johannesburg to see what 
I could make. Jo’burg I foimd swarming with hun- 
dreds like myself looking for something worth while. 
Jack Brabant of Brabant’s Horse told me that he had 
tried for a dozen things and could get nothing. Alec 
Capini ^years afterwards Agent-General in London 
for the Union of South Africa — ^told me the same talc. 
I hung aroiuid for a time, made a little money here 
and there, and spent it as fast as I made it. 
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Finally, I heard sornething about Zanzibar and 
decided that I would give that place a trial. I reckoned 
it could not be worse than Jo’burg was just then. 
Funny how through the centuries it has always been 
tlie same with soldiers. Everyone calls them good 
fellows when the guns are talking, but when the fight- 
ing is done they are by no means so popular. 

One Jew who had cleared out of Jo’burg when the 
trouble started and stayed in England imtil peace was 
declared, said to me ^vhen I asked him for a job which 
I kne\v I could handle and handle well : 

"Oi ! Oi ! vy should I have such a useless man as a 
soldier feller to vork for me?” 

That decided me and I got together what money I 
could and took the train for Durban. There I got a 
passage on a small boat for Zanzibar. She was a tiny 
little tub and often carried cargoes of raw sugar. As a 
result she simply swarmed mtli millions of huge cock- 
roaches. As soon as it was dark in my tiny cabin, the 
walls would be black with tlie vile things and I would 
feel them crawling over my hands and face. 

One night of this was enough, after that I preferred 
to sleep on deck. Another drawback was the vile 
smell which the raw sugar cargoes and copra cargoes 
had left. Wfiiat voyages those were forty and fifty 
years ago ! No matter what you paid on most voyages, 
it was turned milk— if any— and brackish w'ater to- 
wards the end of tlie voyage, w'hile meals — even on 
good boats and in the first class— were only a shade 
above those ivhich the sailors receive to-day on a liner. 

After a few hectic days in Durban, and after paying 
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my passage, I had less than twenty pounds with which 
to land in Zanzibar. I wonder how many people have 
any idea of what it means to land in even a strange 
civihzed country wdth only that amount, and — ^worse 
still ^to know not a single person in the country on 
which you have just set foot, to have no trade nor 
profession. Well, that is bad enough but now add the 
fact of landing in a black country where no white man 
even if he could get the chance — ^would be allowed 
to do manual work, where the total British population 
is under a dozen and the total white population of all 
nation ahties less than twenty, and you have some idea 
of what I had taken on. 

I was dumped mth my baggage and kit on the small 
wharf near the customs, and there I was informed by 
the^ babu clerk that there was one hotel at which 
sahibs could stay. With three Zanzibar porters follow- 
ing me carrying my baggage, I started up the one and 
only straight road. This led past the Sultan’s stables 
to the AfHka Hotel. Arrived there, I had a drink at 
the bar ■with the proprietor, a R umanian named 
Gerber, and arranged for a room. He agreed to put 
me up for fifteen dibs (rupees) a day. This was the 
equivalent in those days of one poxmd, so it is not hard 

to work out, how long it would be before I should be 
on the beach. 

My eyes had been kept well open as I walked up to 
the hotel, ^ough streets so narrow that except for the 
one I was in, two laden porters could not have passed 
a re^t and in that short w^alk I jostled or was jostled 
y e most cosmopolitan, coloured cro'wd that I 
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had ever met! That crowd was an eye-opener to 
me. 

They were from all the coasts of Arabia, from the 
kingdom of Oman, from Somaliland and from 
Abyssinia, from Persia, India and Madagascar, and 
no one in all that picturesque crowd took the slightest 
notice of me. 

The next day I had a look around, but had to be 
very careful as the alleys and crooked streets of 
Zanzibar are as easy to get lost in as the Hampton 
Court maze. I soon began to realize that I was up 
against the toughest proposition I had ever tackled. 
The more I looked round the more I felt my nerve 
going. 

For two or three days I was candidly sight-seeing 
like any greenhorn. The city was so strange and so 
interesting that I spent hours roaming along the 
twisting roughly-paved alleys, that were merely 
gashes between Arab buildings. These alleys ran 
between the high, white coral walls of the great go- 
downs, where all the wealth of Zanzibar was stored, 
and the air was fragrant with scent of cloves and spices. 

I was fascinated. Here was the kind of place in which 
I had been itching to live. In the markets I saw Swahili 
in their semi-Arab costumes ; swaggering Arab sailors j 
captains of dhows lying in the anchorage; clerkly and 
cringing Goanese and members of the Sultan s army ; 
haughty Arab aristocrats like old Tipoo Tib, who was 
still alive; Hovas from Madagascar, speaking French; 
sleek Egyptians with red fezes ; enormous blacks from 
Uganda and the borders of the great Sudan desert; 
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slavers from Abyssinia; shrewd Chinese always on 
the look out for bargains ; Indian traders of every caste 
and face, and now and then a solitary white. 

Well, day after day slid by, pleasantly I must admit, 
in the company of officers from the two gunboats 
stationed at Zanzibar and sometimes with' officers 
from the cable ship, but still there was no prospect of a 
job. In the large lounge of the Afrika Hotel — ^it had 
been an Arab palace once — ^there was posted each day 
a small sheet from the Consulate, which had on it 
perhaps a dozen short cables of the most important 
news of the day. Twice I noticed an enormously fat 
old man who would scan these and tlien sit down and 
drink five or six whisky-and-sodas. He was to solve ffie 
problem which was now becoming a nightmare with 
me. 

What could I do that the average man from a 
white country could not do? Was there any one 
thing at which I was an expert and that would be 
of use to me in a country where all were of some 
shade of black? I used to puzzle this question over 
in my mind as each day my dibs got less and less. 

This big, fat, jolly old man was the greatest trader 
and outfitter on the coast in those days. On two dif- 
ferent occasions he had asked me to have a drink, and 
I had returned the invitation. One day he asked and 
I refused, making some fool excuse. He soon got the 
facts out of me. I could not pay for a drink myself. 
Soon I was telling him that I could handle any coloured 
race of men and would make them work. The man 
who was listening employed coloured labour of all 
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kinds, sent caravans into the interior, used dozens of 
dhows and had his fingers dipped in every trade there 
was from Delagoa Bay to Aden, With this dear old 
boy I got my job. 

This was the charge of the huge go-down which was 
being filled up with some of the great clove crop, 
Zanzibar’s one and only export. Here I had under me 
a gang of about two hundred Swahilis with two Goan- 
ese and one babu, overseers and clerks. This was a dull 
job, but it had the advantage of being done in the 
comparative coolness of the go-down. These huge 
warehouses are built in such a way that the sun cannot 
penetrate. In common with the rest of Zanzibar, they 
are built of white coral, but the walls are about four 
feet thick and the windows are narrow and situated 
high in the wall, so that it is impossible for a direct 
beam of sunlight to penetrate into the go-down. The 
result is that the temperature inside remains fairly 
equitable and there is an absence of glare which in a 
tropical town, built entirely of white material, is ex- 
tremely welcome. 

The Swahili employed as porters are good workers 
if properly handled and their noses kept to it. Swahili 
really means a “coast dweller,” and these fellows con- 
sider themselves on a much higher plane of civilization 
tlian any other of the natives, especially any boys 
from the interior. They are all Mohammedans and 
copy the Arab in all his ways, especially dress. In the 
old slave-owning days most of them were owned by 
the rich Arabs and worked on their huge clove plan- 
tations. "When used on caravans— and Stanley and 
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Other explorers found them the pick of the coast — they 
will only march xmder a headman of their o^vn race 
or an Arab. 

After tlie go-do%\'n job I next imdertook the loading 
and unloading of dhows. This was much more interest- 
ing, for these dhows came from all the ports of the 
Indian Ocean. 

I used to revel in this kind of work. As soon as the 
north-east trade wind had set in at the beginning of 
the year, htmdreds of pictiuresque Arab and Persian 
dhows — differing not a scrap, if pictures are true, 
from tliose of two thousand years ago — set their sails 
and made their way across the Indian Ocean to 
Zanzibar. They came from every port of the East, 
as did the Phoenician traders hundreds of years ago, 
sailing by the sxm or the stars, and their crews would 
perhaps number in all between 4,000 to 5,000 men, 
the wildest, the most romantic sailors in the world. 

Arrived at Zanzibar — ^to them the Paris of the East 
— they would don their best clothes and with silver- 
handled daggers and swords — ^wom for use and not for 
show — ^thrust in their gaudy silk sashes, they would 
roam about the streets of the city. 

Many of them probably were pirates, slave dealers, 
pearlers or robbers of the sea, but while in Zanzibar 
they were content to pose as traders and to exchange 
their dates, spices, coffee, prayer rugs and many other 
products of Persia, Arabia and Afghanistan for 
Western goods. My job as Trader Gharlesworth’s 
second-in-command brought me in contact with them 
aU. 
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Two English'speaking Arabs helped me in my work 
with the dhows. They were good men and I soon 
grew to like them. 

Through these Arabs I got my first inkling that the 
slave-trade was far from being dead. Some of the 
yams they told me when I had got their confidence 
were borne out by the capture of two dhows full of 
slaves which were brought into Zanzibar whilst I was 
there. 

One of these dhows had been caught coming from 
the Italian Somaliland coast and the other was well 
out at sea when captured. I went aboard the one 
caught in the Indian Ocean and though the dhow had 
been washed down, the vile, evil smelling bilge 
pumped out, the slaves washed and washed again 
and again, the stench was deadly. Nothing in all the 
world can smell quite so vile as the bilge on even an 
ordinary trading dhow, let alone a slaver. This bilge 
smell is a mixture of the odours of human and animal 
filth, the remains of rotten food, dead rats and other 
vermin, plus water which has been there for years and 
years. The smell is like that of a city sewer that has not 
been flushed for days. 

When this slaver had been captured she had five 
dead in her hold, and living slaves were still shackled 
to the dead bodies which were in the first stage of 
putrefaction. The slaves I saw had been chained in the 
body and the fo’castle of the dhow. These boats are 
never decked over except for a small piece aft which 
makes a tiny cabin for the captain. The slaves are 
exposed to the terrific heat of the tropical sun which 
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beats down on their heads all day and they get a very 
small water allowance. This matter of water on a 
dhow deserves a few words. I have tried it and I know. 

The Arab sailors know that many times during their 
Hves they will be, at one time or another, short of 
water, so gradually they inure themselves to drink 
water which is at least half sea-water. Now this, to a 
person not used to it, is simply asking for illness, if not 
madness, and to give it to the poor devils they had in 
the hold, who had never tried it, was in itself enough to 
kill some of them. 

In Zanzibar there was a good business done legally 
in slaves, even as late as 1869; and until quite recently 
the trade was carried on without the knowledge of the 
authorities. Zanzibar was for slaves what Chicago is 
to America for hogs : the centre of the trade for all the 
East. During the last official year of slavery there were 
29,000 slaves sold in the slave market, but at least five 
times this number were sold secretly in order to avoid 
paying the Sultan his market dues. Adult males then 
sold for as low as one hundred and thirty-five shillings, 
females for labour for from eighty to one hundred 
shillings, and females for harems, yoimg and in good 
health, for as high as two himdred and fifty shillings. 
In the last year there is documentary evidence that 
two hundred white women were sold in open auction. 
Most of these went to the interior of Persia, Arabia, 
Afghanistan, and some few were smnggled into the 
harems of rich Indian rajahs. 

There was, in my time, a very old white woman 
living in Mecca, who had a tiny cafe where she sold 
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coffee to those making the pilgrimage. This woman 
was from Yorkshire and had been smuggled into a 
Turkish harem in her young days. From Turkey she 
had gone into the harem of a great sheikh, who had 
treated her well, and when she got old he had given 
her her freedom and set her up in the small cafe. 
Several people had offered to send her back to Eng- 
land, but her reply to all was the same : 

“What can I do there? No one will remember me. 
Here I make a small living. I am old (she was seventy) 
and these people are kind to me. Here I shall die.” 

Of her past she would say little except that she was 
kidnapped in her youth and sold in Zanzibar. 

According to the two Arabs, even in my time, a 
considerable business was done secretly. The slaves 
came chiefly from Abyssinia and Somaliland and 
were generally in the proportion of three women to 
one man. These slaves were mainly brought into 
Zanzibar quite openly. They would be landed in 
small parties of about six. The women would be 
brought in as members of the Arab trader’s harem, 
and both men and women would be kept quiet by the 
trader warning them that if they tried to get a%vay and 
a white man helped them they would be sacrificed to 
the white man’s gods. 
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I HAD not been with. Gharlesworth long before he 
asked me if I would take charge of a caravan which 
he was sending to the shores of Lake Tanganyika, 
with two years’ stores for an Englishman named 
Bradley and his companion, who were, I believe, 
collecting specimens for the New York Natural History 
Museum. 

Gharlesworth told me that if I went he would send 
his three best Arab headmen with me; these Were 
Arabs I had been working with on the dhows, and one 
of them spoke fluent English. This man also had a 
smattering of several of the native lingoes — ^tribes 
through whose territory we should have to pass. In 
addition I was to have two body servants. These were 
Goanese — a cook and a clerk — and would supervise 
my own camp arrangements. I was also to take with 
me a trusted Askari as gimbearer upon whom I could 
rely. Then I had twenty Swahilis as a nucleus for my 
porters and twenty-five first-class Askaris — or soldiers. 
These men were Angonis and had acted as soldiers 
for caravans before; all trusty men. Considerable 
preparation was necessary before the caravan could 
start. This was undertaken by the Goanese clerk in 
one of the great go-downs. Everything had to be 
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weighed and made up into loads of sixty pounds, no 
matter what the goods might be, from a boat to a 
large tent; from an engine to consignments qf trade 
cloth, all had to be in pieces or packages of sixty 
pounds. If the loads were for my own consumption 
or for the consumption of a hunter or trader in the 
interior ; tlien each unit of sixty pounds would be made 
up of contents which would all become exhausted at 
the same time. There would be enough tea, sugar, 
tinned milk, biscuits, canned meats, dried meats such 
as ham, cigarettes and such-like goods, to last for a 
given time and every such case would be lead or tin 
lined. The finest firm in those days, for goods on 
which you could depend, was Fortnum <2? Mason. 
They were not cheap, but you could count on having 
your order accurately filled and all goods were 
properly packed. 

f‘' In my time Gharlesworth’s head clerk was a Parsee 
from Bombay. When a caravan such as mine was 
going into the interior Gharlesworth would hand this 
Parsee a list of the goods that had been ordered. The 
whole responsibility for the packing of the goods was 
held by this Parsee who had working imder him in the 
go-down a number of Goanese clerks and native 
porters. The natives did all tlie carrying and lifting, 
but the actual weighing, checking and packing was 
done by the Goanese alone, and very good they were 
at it. 

The charge for freighting in from the coast to the 
shore of Lake Tanganyika was then two hundred 
rupees a load, plus the cost of shipping from Zanzibar 
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to the point of the coast from which the caravan had to 
start. 


The time came when I was landed from tw^o huge 
modem dhows belonging to my employer at the 
mouth of the Rufiji river. Our voyage had been pro- 
longed as we had had to lay-to for a pretty bad storm 
for three days, in the shelter of Mafia Island which is 
about twenty-eight miles from the river’s mouth. 
Thanks to the sea-gods, I am never sea-sick, but you 
should have seen my t^vo Goanese. They turned white 
and green by turns. 


I 'went through a country teeming with wild game 
and with still wilder savages, and I was — as were all 
my^ kind alone. How lonely the interior was for a 
white man in those days 1 Alone in Central 
Afhca, one white man remaining aHve by the 
dread of his supposed powers and by the pre- 
stige he maintained by shelving a front and by 
the liberal use of the chiboko. Let a native 


answer you back once, and if you did not knock 
down you might grace a stew-pot the next 

day. 


Imrnecfrately I landed I had to obtain porters. To 
do this it was necessary to pay the chief through 
whose district I intended to pass. The carriers them- 
selves reaUy got nothing except their food. When one 
cart^ to the end of the district the porters would go no 
er, and then one had to send runners on to the 
c e of the next district and arrange for a second lot 
5 over, paying the chief a sum for the labour 
V c was fixed by bargaining. This arrangement 
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was repeated at every district until the end of the 
journey. 

Very few carriers would consent to go beyond their 
own district as they were afraid of the return journey 
back to their homes. Whilst with the caravan the 
porters were protected by the Askaris who were ade- 
quately armed, but going home they had not this 
advantage and they knew that if they passed unpro- 
tected through the territory of a neighbouring tribe 
there was a greater chance of being eaten than of 
reaching home alive. 

My first lot of carriers were made up of Yaos — these 
were mostly men from around tlie river mouth — 
Awembas, Angonis and others. On the advice of my 
head Arab I had four Angonis under-headmen j these 
foiu" were really remarkable shots "with their old mus- 
kets. I had been told by Charlesworth to be sure and 
get as many carriers from different tribes as I could and 
to break up these on the basis of the Indian infantry 
regiments of the North-West Frontier where com- 
panies me made up of different religions and races. In 
this way there is less chance of having trouble. The 
different tribes will not act together, there is always 
some tribal jealousy or hatred which will keep them 
apart — even if they had not on more than one occasion 
eaten each other. 

I divided the caravan into three distinct bodies, 
front, middle, and rear, each section having an Arab 
headman as its chief. When I assembled my four 
hundred natives for the first time, chaos reigned 
supreme. It took my Arabs and myself a good two 
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hours to get them sorted into their three divisions. 
They were a modey crowd, some long, some short and 
others fat or thin. The best caravan carrier is the 
short, medium-stout boy; this type will outlast them 
all, especially the tall man. 

When I arrived on the camp ground it was to find 
all the carriers walking in and out of the loads, taking 
a look-see as to which was the nicest, most compact and 
easiest to hft. Awkward shaped ones were not in 
demand. Some were pulHng at one load and some at 
another. Fights were in progress where two boys 
wanted the same load, and, ye Gods, what a devil of a 
row they were making ! 

With my head Arab I waded into this riot, and we 
straightened things out with a plentiful use of our 
chibokos. At last we got them in their three divisions, 
the loads in three piles under the eye of an Arab and 
each load with its number on it. Then the carriers 
were marched up, given their load and then forced 
up in column of march, load on head, ready to start. 
From then on each boy knew his place and load and 
there was no more trouble. 

The great trouble I found was the unevenness of the 
carriers. There are always some that are weaker than 
others, some more shifdess and others who are no 
darned good anyhow. As soon as possible I would 
weed these last out, but very often it was a case of fire 
one boy of a party from one tribe and the rest of the 
tribe would quit as well. 

Each night on arrival in camp, and each morning 
before starting out, I held a kind of orderly room. The 
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night court ^vas mainly for requests and the morning 
one for adjudication and reports from the under- 
headmen and headmen. Then any trouble with 
carriers was punished, the first offence as leniently as 
I could possibly manage without lowering , prestige, 
but the second always receiving a dose of the chiboko. 
In case I may seem to have used this too much, let me 
say that on the whole trip I only had four men' triced 
up and these were all in the fast two weeks. 

In the morning, when the chief Arab reported to 
me that the caravan was ready to start, I would walk 
dovm the whole line and see for myself that all was as 
it should be. As soon as we arrived at a place which 
I selected for camp, my o^vn personal boys would set 
up my two tents and in a very short time I would be 
sitting doivn to a meal such as it was, and almost as 
quickly the carriers would have had theirs. 

It is so long ago that I have forgotten just how many 
days we had been on the journey, when Tcame to a 
very wde, sTOft-flowing stream, but it must have been 
quite four weeks. This river was full of crocodiles, 
hundreds and hundreds of them and a good many 
hippos. 

Here I lost my first two men. 

A snake bit one man and in two minutes he had died 
in the most awful agony. The other was seized by a 
croc’ when a good fifty yards from the river, but before 
anyone could get to him, the brute had pulled him to 
the river bank and gone in with him. Things like this 
get on a man’s nerves when he is alone — ^no other 
white man with him. There is too, always the dread 
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of falling sick and being deserted by one’s natives, a 
by no means uncommon occurrence in those days- 
Many diseases can attack one, such as malaria, to 
prevent which I dosed myself with quinine three times 
a day. Sleeping sickness was another thing we 
dreaded ; this is caused by the tse-tse fly, which inocu- 
lates its victim by stinging him on the hand, neck or 
just at the fold of the arm at the elbow. It was esti- 
mated that 250,000 natives died of this disease in 
Uganda alone. Central Africa in those days was 
decimated by it. 

Another bad disease — finally got a touch of it — ■ 
was black-water fever. In those days it was nearly 
always fatal, not more than two in ten surviving; but 
to-day fatahty has been reduced to as low as one 
death in twenty. Add to these calamities such mild 
things as sun-stroke, dysentery and typhoid and it is 
easy to see that caravan life was by no means as com- 
fortable as my old transport-rider days. The river 
which was the cause of my losing my first two men 
looked to me to be extremely difficult to cross, but my 
head Arab said that the Yaos would make boats. 
This was such an interesting operation to me that I 
will describe it; these wonderful boats were made of 
bark, and I have never seen such a thing done in 
any other part of the world, though I have seen 
canoes made and have handled them in most %vild 
coxmtrics. 

The Yaos would select a very large tree after a careful 
and prolonged search. The bark of this tree was first 
cut all roimd the bottom. Next, one of the Yaos made 
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what I will call a bush ladder. This was done by cut- 
ting down a sapling with a large fork at its top, which 
was bent against the tree. The branches of the sapling 
were then cut off about nine inches to a foot from the 
trunk so that they would act like steps of a ladder. A 
Yao would then climb up this ladder and cut the bark 
all round the big tree at a height of twenty feet from 
the bottom cut. 

Next, a cut was made right down the trunk of the 
tree from the incision in the bark at the top to the cut 
in the bark at the base. Then wedges of uDod were 
forced into the long cut from the top to base and by 
continual tapping of these the bark around the tree 
was removed in one complete piece, looking, when 
laid on the gronndt much like a large brown sewer 
pipe. Now at each end of the bark fires were lighted. 
Small quantities of water were constantly poured on 
these fires to make lots of steam, which made it pos- 
sible for the ends of the bark to be bent upwards and 
seivn with fibres procured from other trees nearby, 
whilst the sides were forced out. 

Holes were cut in the bark with assegais and large 
bamboos forced through and lashed lengthways and 
crossways to stiffen and strengthen the boat. 

Then two large outriggers of bamboo were made to 
prevent it turning over. In half a day I had ten of 
these boats finished and ready for passengers and 
freight. Another half day and all were across safely, 
except for the last boatload, which was attacked by an 
old bull hippo just as it was reaching the shore. The 
great brute smashed the boat to pieces, but none of 
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the packages was lost and only one man — an Awemba 
— was hurt slightly. 

The night after crossing the river I made a point of 
holding a more than usually formal court. I sat at my 
table with plenty of lights aroimd me and the caravan 
formed a crescent hi front. Then I had the Arab head- 
man in charge of the Yaos to bring the boys to me who 
had worked at the making of the bark canoes. To 
each of these I gave an extra present of beads and 
cloth, not much, but just enough to show that the 
extra work and skill which they had shown had been 
appreciated. This seemed to create the very best of 
impressions as I had hoped it would. It is the same 
die world over. Pat a good man on the back when he 
is good, and it does a heU of a lot to make things go 
smoothly. 

That night fifty-two of my men notified me that they 
would go no further as they feared the tribe and chief 
whose district we were to pass through next. This 
was in accordance with custom and their contract, 
so I paid them ofi* and sent a runner ahead with 
the usual smaU gift to the chief and asking for sixty 
carriers. 

. dark the next day the chief himself arrived with 
eighty carriers and handed them over to me. I would 
only take sixty and paid him for these in the usual 
trade of beads and calico. These men were the most 
^ ainous lot I had seen in all my travels up to then, 
o wonder the rest of the carriers began to grumble, 
ese ^ eauties were stark naked, their decorations 
consisting of nicely filed teeth and white daubs on 
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their faces. I found out from one of my Arab head- 
men that they had boasted of having eaten one of 
their number who had died. Two days later we came 
on a dead hippo, dead many days and stinking to high 
Heaven. The stench was enough to kill even a black, 
yet these beauties left the camp at night and went back 
and gorged until their stomachs, next day, looked as if 
they would burst and they stank like a dog who has 
been out and rolled in something dead. 

About a week after this I was delayed owing to 
heavy rains, and this caused me to camp on the edge 
ofa lake for five days. Here I shot my first hippo. Not 
for sport but for meat. Somehow I can never bring 
myself to kill animals just for the sake of seeing the 
poor beast faU or of saying I have shot one. This 
especially applies— with me— to &e shooting of larger 
mammals. I always got more thrills in taking a shot at 
a man who could and would just as soon take a shot 
at me. Wild beasts, even the largest of tliem, are so 
helpless against modern weapons shooting heavy 


^^On this hunt I took four under-headmen \vith me as 
Eunbearers and speareB and after dodging about for 
Sme time we spotted a large buU with three cows 
f°Mmg at a distance of about eighty yards from us 
I Skd wo cows while the bull looted on and seemed 
- to pay no attention at all; then as he offered me a good 
tLS I fired at him and the great bmte dropped, but 
in f few seconds was up again. I fir'd =»• hr™ “re 
more hit him and this time he shook lus ^eat head 
and made slowly towards the water, stumbled, fell. 
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then was up again. Suddenly, he turned right round 
and came staggering towards us stumbling as he came. 
I fired again, and this time he fell for good. This took 
place about a mile and a half from the caravan, and 
as it was now about four in the afternoon I made for 
the camp. 

Next morning early I took a number of carriers to 
where I had left the dead hippos. They were to cut 
them up and carry the meat back to the camp. On my 
arrival at the place where I had left the dead animals, 
I was amazed to see them surrounded by a large num- 
ber of natives, all sitting round but not touching them. 
I wondered where the devil they could have sprung 
from, for as far as I or any of my men knew, there were 
no inhabitants within fifty miles. Here was a good 
instance of bush telegraph. Drums must have been at 
work to send the news. 

waiting natives were told they could cut the 
ippos open and take the entrails but must not touch 
the meat. Immediately a rough and tumble started 
which had any rugby scrum beaten. They all — men 
and women— hauled off the few clothes which they 
had on, and made a rush at the dead animals. Now 
ppo hide is from an inch to two inches thick, and 
even ^vlth good Sheffield steel takes some cutting 
ough. Yet in a few minutes with their hand-made 
axes and knives, the men had cut the stomachs open 
crawling right inside, cutting away 
c en a s and handing them out to their womenfolk. 

^ ^ ^ man with more than halfhis 

y insi e the stomach of one hippo resting there 
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while he cut off tit-bits and ate them. Finally, I drove 
them all away and my men started in. 

By midday the three great brutes had been picked 
clean and only the skeletons were left, even the great 
heads had been cleaned of any meat. All the carriers 
were bloody from head to foot, and, the stench coming 
from them was appalling. 

Here is a recipe for hippo feet en casserole^ with the 
top joints of the legs added. The boys dug fairly large 
holes in the ground, then they collected hard, dry 
wood and made a fire in the holes. When these fires 
had died down to red-hot embers, they were covered 
with a layer of earth about an inch or so in depth, the 
legs and feet were then put in — one piece to each hole 
— and more earth to put over the top of the pieces, 
this time to a depth of about six inches. Next, a fire 
was lighted on the top of each and kept burning 
fiercely for a good six or seven hours. Then the fixe was ~ 
brushed away, the holes opened and the foot or leg 
taken out, done to a turn. I had a taste and found 
that it was not half bad, especially the actual foot 
which was very glutinous and tasted somewhat like a 
giant pig’s trotter with a slightly sweet taste. The 
carriers gorged and gorged, and danced and yelled, 
to the accompaniment of some weird instrument, 
quite like a modern jazz band. I should think that the 
big drum which belonged to one of the carriers, could 
have been heard ten miles away. 

Four days after this, one hundred carriers went 
back to their districts and I stayed while the local 
chief replaced them by men of his own tribe. He 
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suinmoncd. the men from their different villages by 
the beating of a gigantic dium ^vhich was kept going 
all nigliL The message it sent told his headmen at 
various villages to send in men for carriers, and the 
next day they arrived in parties of from three to ten 
imtil the full hundred were at the main wllage. 

The great drum used here was made from a tree 
tnmk which had been hollowed out by cutting vdth 
kmves and not by fire — ^it must have taken years to do 
vath the tools at their disposal. It was five feet long 
and three feet six inches in diameter. The skins had 
been stretched on the drum head "when wet and were 
fastened all aroimd by w'ooden pegs driven into the 
sides of the drum. This drum was beaten with sticks, 
the loudest notes being obtained by beating at the 
extreme edge, while the deep notes were got from the 
centre. The chief said that this drum would send 
messages to the farthest part of his territory, say about 
twenty miles. Only certain men of a fe\v families were 
allowed to use the drum and the technique of sending 
was handed doAvn from father to son. Through an 
interpreter, I asked the chief to send a message to his 
farthest village for a runner to be sent in at once. This 
man arrived in the village rnider two hours from the 
time that the message was sent. I noticed that most of 
the messages were sent at night. I suppose that the 

air carries soimd better at night than when the sun is 
up. 

The porters whom I obtained from this village had 
^ carrying which was quite different from 

ad ever seen before. All native tribes in Africa 
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carry on the head, and there is nothing more graceful 
than the way in which the women carry on their heads 
tlie calabashes full of water. This they leam to do as 
little children. 

These carriers, however, put their loads in a kind of 
sack made from fibrous bark and tied it up with a 
fibre cord ; next, a stick foirr feet long was lashed to it 
so that the ends projected about a foot at either end 
of the load. The boy was then ready. He now had a 
handle at either end for hoisting purposes and with the 
help of his woman or another boy swung the load on 
his head. In his hand he carried two sticks about five 
or six feet long, each -with a fork at the top, and when 
the caravan halted or his lot had to wait for the front 
to get ahead or the rear to catch up, instead of lowering 
the load, he stuck the forked sticks in the ground, fork 
upwards. The stick fastened in the load was balanced 
on these, transferring the weight from the porter’s head 
to the supporting sticks. 

From the start I made it a rule to be at the head of 
the caravan when it marched off, and then to follow 
in the rear with one Arab and one under-headman. 
In this way I was assured that everything was in order 
and that nothing had been left in the camp. Here I 
might say that one should not go nosing about in one’s 
camp kitchen any more than one should scrutinize 
the kitchens even of the finest restaurants. My camp 
kitchen— what little there was of it— was always 
erected at a slight distance from the back of my tents. 
One morning I came on this kitchen place from behind 
■ it, as I was returning to my tent, and spotted my cook 
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summoned the men from their different villages by 
the beating of a gigantic drum which was kept going 
all night. The message it sent told his headmen at 
various villages to send in men for carriers, and the 
uext day they arrived in parties of from three to ten 
until the full himdred were at the main village. 

The great drum used here was made from a tree 
^nk which had been hollowed out by cutting with 
kmves and not by fire — ^it must have taken years to do 
■with the tools at their disposal. It was five feet long 
and three feet she inches in diameter. The skins had 
een stretched on the drum head when wet and were 
astened aU aroimd by wooden pegs driven into the 
SI es of the drum. This drum was beaten with sticks, 
e oudest notes being obtained by beating at the 
extreme edge, while the deep notes were got from the 
centre. The chief said that this drum would send 
^ssages to the farthest part of his territory, say about 
certain men of a few families wem 
drum and the technique of sending 
s anded down from fatlier to son. Through au 
^ rile chief to send a message to his 
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caxry on the head, and there is nothing more gracefiil 
than the way in which the women carry on their heads 
the calabashes full of water. This they learn to do as 
little children. 

These carriers, however, put their loads in a kind of 
sack made from fibrous bark and tied it up with a 
fibre cord ; next, a stick four feet long was lashed to it 
so that the ends projected about a foot at either end 
of the load. The boy was then ready. He now had a 
handle at either end for hoisting purposes and with the 
help of his woman or another boy swung the load on 
his head. In his hand he carried two sticks about five 
or six feet long, each %vith a fork at the top, and when 
the caravan halted or his lot had to wait for the fi-ont 
to get ahead or the rear to catch up, instead oflowering 
the load, he stuck the forked stic^ in the ground, fork 
upwards. The stick fastened in the load was balanced 
on these, transferring the weight from the porter’s head 
to the supporting sticks. 

From the start I made it a rule to be at the head of 
the caravan when it marched off, and then to follow 
in the rear with one Arab and one imder-headman. 
In this way I was assured that everything was in order 
and that nothing had been left in tlie camp. Here I 
might say tliat one should not go nosing about in one’s 
camp kitchen any more than one should scrutinize 
the kitchens even of the finest restaurants. My camp 
kitchen — what little there was of it — ^was always 
erected at a slight distance from the back of my tents. 
One morning I came on this kitchen place from behind 
it, as I was returning to my tent, and spotted my cook 
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boy giving a final ivipe to one of my plates ivitb his 
filtliy loin cloth. 

I had better explain here that every Askari, or 
soldier, was armed with an old musket, usually 
Sniders — for some reason or other. It was the duty of 
these Askaris to keep guard at night, sec that none of 
the carriers deserted witli their loads, fight if and when 
it was necessary for them to do so, and generally protect 
the caravan. I always had — when possible — ^several 
out on either flank and half a dozen in the rear. We 
had been travelling for several weeks and were nearing 
the Lake cotmtry, when I began to get reports from 
time to time, of small caravans belonging to Arab and 
Indian traders being attacked, killed and their goods 
taken. This was being done by either Wa-kikuyu or 
Masai according to native reports. 

This put me on my guard, and I began to give my 
Askaris and Swahilis some military training. I also 
recruited fifty men from a fighting tribe, these being 
armed with seven-foot shields of ox-hide, four thro\ving 
spears and one huge stabbing spear for close fighting. 
I felt that a little training would prepare my men for 
the attack which I was perfectly certain would take 
place. The hardest thing to teach a native is to keep 
guard. It is a surprising peculi^ty of all AiHcan 
natives, that even though in enemy coimtry and sur- 
rounded by an enemy bent on massacring every one 
of them, and knowing that they will be attacked at 
any moment, they have not the slightest idea or wish to 
keep on the alert. 

One of my best Askaris, and a brave man, a fine 
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soldier, and a steady gxin-bearer, ^vas a glaring instance 
of this. \Vlien only a boy of seven, he had seen his 
whole kraal wped out by a surprise attack of the mur- 
dering Masai. Every man, woman and child — except 
himself — had been killed and every head of cattle 
driven off. Yet, on going the rounds one night, to 
see that all was right, I found this man lying fast 
asleep at his post. I kicked him hard on his buttocks ; 
the only effect it had was to make him roll over and 
grunt. 

As I have said, I found it necessary to have my men 
better organized from a military viewpoint, seeing that 
we might be attacked, not only in respect of keeping 
guard, but also in the methods of fighting. 

I now taught the native soldiers I had engaged and 
who carried spears and shields, to keep together, form- 
ing a line with their shields touching. Behind these 
stood the Askaris and Zanzibaris who carried muskets. 
These were naturally the best men I had with me, all 
tried fighting men. After much trouble I was able to 
put this smil but select band through the manual 
exercises by making them imitate the various move- 
ments I did in front of them. 

Each night alarming messages would be brought into 
camp by my scouts and by friendly natives who were 
dreading a visit from the marauders. Every night 
when I made camp, I formed a zariba of the packages 
and placed outposts to give me warning of any attack. 
When this did come I knew that it was certain to be 
just as dawn was breaking. I have found in my travels 
in savage countries that this practice of making an 
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attack just before daybreak prevails amongst savage 
tribes the v/orld over. The reason is, I think, because 
not only is \italit>' at its lowest point just then, but at 
that time the desire for rest and sleep has greatest 
power over the human body; consequently the 
attacked are less likely to be alert and less fitted to 
offer a po'werful resistance. 

One morning, the long-expected — and by me — 
dreaded attack took place. I had made camp that 
night close to a deep ravine through which ran a 
raging torrent- This ravine was crossed by a native 
bridge. I had placed a strong picket at our side of this 
bridge and given strict orders that they were to send 
one of their number to me if they sa\v any sign of an 
enemy approaching. The remainder of the outpost 
'were to stay behind and destroy the bridge as soon as 
the enemy had crossed, so as to cut off their retreat. 

I ^\■as going to give the plundering hlasai a lesson 
which they "would remember for years. 

A messenger came into camp just before dawn and 
told me that the enemy had crossed the bridge. My 
Arab headman — ^my second-in-command — ^at once 
got all the men to their stations, and I was ready to 
give the attackers a "^varm reception. 

They came boldly on, never dreaming that ^v*e were 
waiting for them, and no doubt expecting the usual 
easy victory they had alwnj's had on all their raids. 
They knew that their name alone instilled abject fear 
into most natives. 

They were to get their eyes opened and the greatest 
surprise of their lives. Owing to the path along which 
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tliey advanced being extremely narrow, they were in 
most cases forced to approach in single file, and I 
^vaited until they were almost on us before giving the 
word to fire. 

I had given strict orders before this that not a shot 
was to be fired, not a man to move or make a sound, 
tmtil I had fired my rifle. I had told diem — through 
the Arab headmen — diat I and the Arabs would 
shoot the man who disobeyed. 

Coming steadily on, the Masai had got within 
fifty yards of us, when I fired, and my rifle-men opened 
on them widi a straggling volley, wliile my native 
soldiers sent a flight of spears at them. 

The surprise was complete, and before the attacking 
Masai could recover diemselves, I Jed my men at them 
widi spears and bayonets. Bolting in a mad panic, we 
pursued them, killing many of them as they ran. 
Arriving at the ravine through which the river roared, 
they found the bridge destroyed, and many of diem 
jumped over the edge of the ravine into the torrent 
below. I think that not a man of these escaped from 
drowning. 

I coimted eighty-three of their killed and reckoned 
that the Masai losses that day must have trebled this, 
while the total loss of my men was one killed and three 
wounded. 

Shordy after this I got news that a caravan belong- 
ing to two white men — ^ivory hunters — ^had been 
attacked and completely wiped out i white men and 
bearers all being killed by the murdering Masai and 
their goods looted. 
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I had no more trouble after that, and less than three 
weeks from the day of the attack I dehvered my goods 
to the men to whom they were consigned by Charles- 
worth. Then I started back to the coast with those 
Askaris and men who wished to return. These were 
less than a third as the others had been attracted by 
the high pay offered by Bradley and his companion. 
My band dwindled down to twenty-seven when I 
started on the return jornney. This was imeventful; 
I ran down the Rufiji river the last part of the journey, 
doing this in native canoes which I purchased, even- 
tually reaching Mohoro, a small native town on the 
Rufiji delta. 

Here I was lucky enough to find a dhow which was 
sailing for Zanzibar, a distance of about two hvmdred 
miles. For the sum of five rupees for myself, three for 
each of my Arabs and two for each Zanzibari, the 
captain of the dhow agreed to take me and my men to 
Zanzibar. But for this no accommodation was pro- 
vided except a small amount of brackish water each 
day. 

The boat had a single mast and carried one huge 
lateen sail. It had no compass or lights, and was navi- 
gated up the coast by keeping as close as possible to the 
shore. There was no place on her to make a fire, nor 
any provision for cooking. It had been so, the Arab 
captain told me, in his father’s day. What was good 
enough for him, “May he be resting in the Paradise of 
Allah with hundreds of houris to comfort him,” was 
good enough for any who chose to travel with him. 
All this was carefully interpreted to me by one of my 
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Arabs — ^\vho seemed to cordially agree ■ivith the views 
of the Arab captain. 

With my men and the crew of the dhow, there 
were fifty-tliree people on board. Half this number 
would have been too many for the small craft. We 
started along the coast, but had not gone far before 
we -were in trouble. With tlie great sail set, and a stiff, 
favouring breeze, we went merrily along, when sud- 
denly we were brought up all standing, and found that 
we had run foul of some obstacle. Soon we were sur- 
rounded by a dozen native canoes, their owners 
demanding — ^with threats — tliat they be compensated 
for the damage which the dhow had done to their nets. 

Things began to take a serious turn. Several of the 
natives with spears in their hands were starting to 
climb on board. Not wanting to start shooting, I 
picked up a heavy piece of cast iron — there was lots of 
the stuff on board — and this I heaved into the largest 
canoe, smashing it. Just at that moment the breeze 
freshened, and we surged clear of the nets. 

In less than two hours, after making fine headway, 
we suddenly came to again with a terrific jerk. This 
time it was a dead stop. 

There was wild excitement, an immense amount of 
shouting and gesticulating,- a perfect pandemonium of 
noise, the Arab captain doing more shouting and 
waving of hands to heaven than all the rest. Thinking 
that he was giving orders, I stood admiring the energy 
he was showing and thinking he must have been one of 
the old corsair breed. But what amazed me more 
than his energy was the fact that not a soul aboard — 
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Arab or native — made the slightest attempt to carry 
out his orders. 

I asked my Arab headman the reason. 

“He is calling on Allah for help. Allah of the ninety- 
and-nine blessed names. Truly the captain is a very 
pious and holy man/’ was the reply I received. 

That did not sound so good to me. 

I was rather of the Yankee idea : “That God helps 
him who helps himself.” I immediately got my 
Arabs and some of my men. Told them what I was 
going to do and what I wanted done. 

Things began to calm down a litde. First I took 
soundings ■with a piece of iron tied to the end of an 
old piece of coir rope. On one side of the dhow there 
was quite twenty feet of water. On the other side not 
more than three feet. That showed me that we had 
run on a reef. Next I lashed some rope to the anchor 
and took it about twenty yards from the ship, in the 
small boat, then I dumped the anchor overboard. 

Back to the ship I went and made every man aboard 
— Arab and native — ^haul on that rope. The chiboko 
I had in my hand persuaded those who couldn’t or 
wouldn’t xmderstand what I wanted done. I should 
not have hesitated to use my revolver had the need 
arisen. It took four hours before we got her off and 
most of the time I was using the chiboko on the backs 
of those who were not pulling their weight. 

When we got her off I found that she was leaking 
badly and there was not a thing aboard with which I 
could ca'ulk her. More chiboko to keep all hands bail- 
ing while the captain kept her headed for Zanzibar. 
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We soon had a fine escort of sharks — they s^va^n in 
those seasj and instinct seems to tell tlicm when tlicre 
is a prospect of a good meal. Three days after Icav'ing 
the reef wc sailed into Zanzibar harbour. I ^vas very 
glad when I sighted tlie great white building of tlic 
Sultan’s palace. I wasted no time in getting ashore and 
reporting to dear old Cliarlcsworth. Tliat night I spent 
at his house and had a dinner — witli wine — fit for the 
Sultan himself. 
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Picking up a huge piece of coral rock fallen from the 
wall, my companion, a man of great strength, hurled 
it at the entrance as they came in. It took the Arab 
in the stomach and he went down wdth a howling 
gasp, then we charged the natives, who with their 
master hors-de-combat were not so aggressive as they 
might have been. 

Leaving our donkey to find its \vay back if it could, 
we legged it for a clove plantation which gave us some 
cover and hid there until dawn. 

Not knowing w'hat reports might get about and 
fearing that some complications might take place 
which would make things unpleasant^ I seized the 
opportunity the next day to sail in a dhow belonging 
to my friend and employer. This vessel was bound/or 
Dar-es-Salaam and then for Djibuti. 

Dar-es-Salaam was in those days — ^when the capital 
of German East Africa — ^the best laid-out and most 
attractive city belonging to any of the powers with 
possessions on the East African coast. The drawback 
to the place -was the bullying, intolerant manner of 
the Prussian ofBcers. I -was sitting one day in a beer- 
garden drinking with an old German, Captain Phloenx 
of the D.S.Oj^. ship Kaiser, a kindly, joUy old seaman, 
when, all the tables being occupied, a voice ordered 
us to get up and give the speaker our table. AH said 
in perfect English, so that I could not make out that 
I did not understand. 

The speaker was a huge, bull-necked lieutenant of 
German Askaris (native soldiers.) The old seaman 
at once stood up and gave a bowing salute. I remained 
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seated and having had more than one drink over my 
limit, told him to go to hell and clear out. 

He did and came back with a file of soldiers who 
marched me to the guard-house, where I cooled my 
heels until the next morning when I was brought be- 
fore a colonel. Not allowing me to say a word in my 
defence, this beauty informed me that he gave me 
twenty-four hours in which to leave German ter- 
ritory. If I was found in it after that, I should be im- 
prisoned for six months. I went and did not waste any 
time in getting aboard the dhow which sailed that 
night for the French port. 

It must be understood that I am now writing^of 
more than thirty years ago, when things were pretty 
lawless on that coast and when an Englishman in any 
of the territories belonging to foreign powers was 
looked upon as lawful prey. French people were as 
bad then in their feelings towards us, if not worse, 
than the Germans. 

Djibuti is a little town in French Somaliland which 
is on the edge of the great African desert and its sea 
side is on the shores of the Gulf of Aden. It shimmers 
in the terrific glare of the equatorial sun all day. I 
have lived in Aden and that place is hot, damned hot, 
but I think that in many respects Djibuti can beat it. 

I expect the Abyssinian population has increased 
now, but even in my day it made up a good third of 
the town’s inhabitants. It takes three days by the 
railway to get to Addis-Ababa from Djibuti, but nearly 
that number of weeks to do it by mules. This slave- 
owning race of blacks after raiding British territory for 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


I N and around the bazaars in Zanzibar where I used 
to spend many mornings, I had often heard of the 
fabulous buried treasure in the Dxmga palace. This 
intrigued me. 

There is not the least doubt that the treasure is 
there, whether it will ever be found is quite another 
matter. I do know, however, that when I went to have 
a look for it, it was a far from healthy job. The 
natives of all races in Zanzibar not only looked on the 
place with superstition, but they were strongly averse 
to anyone fooling around the old palace. 

I had made acquaintance with an American who 
was waiting at Zanzibar for a boat to take him to the 
Persian Gulf. This man and I decided to have a try at 
finding this reputed treasure. 

We started out for the place just before dusk with 
some equipment on a donkey, all of it well wrapped up 
so that nobody should guess what we were up to. 
Arriving at the ruined -palace, we piled everything 
outside on a huge kind of veranda. The flooring both 
outside and in was littered with the filth of ages and 
the first apartment we entered had an odour which was 
musty and oppressive. 

Our lanterns showed that it was quite bare of any 
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land of furniture or decorations except t}io:e pa:r.te.d 
on the walls. The very air and look of the place v.v- 
enough to make tlie most sceptical expect to see t<r.ee 
m\xrdcrcd harem beauty come gliding througn ice 
arched doorway. 

Wasting no time we proceeded to get dovm to the 
passages and dungeons below but found so much 
debris here and so much of the roof fallen m tliat I 
soon realized that we had come on a fool’s errand. It 
would have been a job for weeks, not for one night. 

We prowled all round the old palace until I v/as fed 
up, and had persuaded my companion at last that it 
wi useless our staying— and dangerous. 

My American friend and I were about to go 
through the archway leading out to the great veranda 
when framed in the opening I saw a figure, and by no 
means an attractive one. The light from our lanUar,', 
showed us an Arab who looked the image of a Barbary 
pirate. He had a terrible scar across his face v/hich had 
destroyed one eye, the good one gave us a look, hov/. 
ever, which was far from friendly. Lean, tough and 
scowling he gave me the impression of having a hair- 
trigger temper— most Arabs have. Behind him I could 
see toe natives and all appeared armed. 

Without a word of warning of any kind they marJc a 
dash at us We were not armed, such things were not 
necessary in Zanzibar in the ordinary way. Wc were 
to a fool business and one that would not have bec-n 
approved of by Rogers, the Repnt orGeneral^aike^. 
the officer commanding the Sultan s troops, or Goldie- 

Taubman of the Pohee. 
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slaves for years have now something else to occupy 

their minds. which 

I stepped ashore on to the ston Diibuti’s 

extends far out across the 

harbour. It was a strange p ace, hundreds 

its small garrison of French troops. ^ak- 

- of small black devils swarmed around m ^^^ 
sheesh, it was simply useless to attemp o 

l/was a most disappointing place to me 
bar The buddings were of stone or duty concrete 
but' the streets wJe wide. Shops and then intents 

looked all fiy-blotvn, but the j with 

cafes looked inviting. These were “OwM 
what French officials there happened to be sta 

“nVXe quarter I found to be round an op«. 

square and here the filth and stench was 

It was interesting, however, for bad 

from the distant parts of the great d«e 

come in to trade. Ragged Somahs wl* then vm 

looking, bushy hair; Arabs “f “^tn. 
camels, goats and donkeys, ^ *e 

The market shed was almost pitch , 

milUons of flies. I beat a hasty retreat fr „ j 

made for a cafe with the ““'^^^ick 

de France, and had a cool essky Sc ty, TJeh ' 

boy called it, with some nice, warm, soda-water, g • 
I thought that France held to this httle stop ^ 
coast of Somaliland as the gateway to Abyssim 
and the Italians %%all find before long that France kn 
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what she was about— wliich tlie French knew some 
day would fall like a ripe plum into the mouth of some 
European nation. 

But that native quarter, I kept thinking, what a 
difference to Zanzibar. The front yard — ^so to speak — 
all spick and span like Paris itself, but the back a cess- 
pool of filth and vice. Paris aU over. 

I made it a habit to come ashore from the dhow each 
day, she was to be here eight days in all, and would 
then drop me at Aden where I was to pick up a B.I. 
boat which would land me back at Zanzibar, 

Mostly by mid-day I would be at tlie same table in 
the Hotel de France and have my drinks. Here I had 
often noticed a fat French officer — a captain — always 
in uniform of dirty white which looked as if he had slept 
in it. This man was a thick-set, bullying-looking 
beast, more like a German than a Frenchman. 

One of the native women — ^little more than a girl — 
dressed in a white smock, was in the habit of clearing 
the glasses off the tables which had been left by cus- 
tomers who had gone away. As she did this she would 
give the table top a wipe round with a wet cloth. 

One day she accidentally dropped some liquor doivn 
the back of this officer, who without a second’s delay, 
cut the woman across the face with his chiboko — 
rhino-hide whip — laying her cheek open as if cut with 
a knife and was proceeding to give her some more. I 
am no nigger lover, but this made me see red, and 
before I realized what a fool I was, I had that chiboko 
out of his hand and had given him a taste of his own 
medicine. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


A S the part played by Dinizulu, King of the Zulus, 
in the rebellion was of the utmost importance, 
and as his position and actions have never been fully 
explained to people in England, I wiU tell of his part 
in the trouble and give a full account of him and his 
family history. 

This is necessary, as without it a person who 
has not lived in Natal will find it hard to under- 
stand what follows and the feelings of the Natal 
people. 

Dinizulu was the eldest son of Cetewayo, who was 
Eiing of the Zulus at the time of the Zulu War with 
Great Britain in 1879, when the Prince Imperial of 
France was killed and when we sufiered the terrible 
defeat and massacre at Isandlwana — “The Field of 
the Little Hand”. 

The name Dinizulu really means in the flowery 
Zulu language: “One who %vill cause worry to the 
Zulu people.” This man was bom in 1870, and after 
the Zulu War of 1879, during the long imprisonment 
of his father, Cetewayo, he was brought up under the 
guardianship of his uncle, Ndabuko. Ndabuko was a 
yoxmger brother of Cetewayo and was a different 
type of man altogether. He always posed as a fHend 
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of the English, yet was forever plotting and stirring up 
trouble. 

At the defeat of Getewayo’s forces, near the great 
kraal Ulundi, Dinizulu was rescued and hidden by a 
faithful induna of his father’s, named Sitslusih, who 
ater, during the Zulu rebellion, led his tribe agams 

lis oi\Ti people. j c u 

In 1887, the Imperial Government assumed full 

:ontrol of Zululand; tlie Proclamation of ^is was 
read by the Governor to 20,000 Zulus who, '«tli their 
chiefs, assembled at the Uttle border toivn of Eschowe 

for tlie event. . 

In 1888, Dinizulu, ivith two other leading mdunas, 

was arrested for inciting two tribes to break P J ’ 

and the three were sentenced to ten,^ we 
teen years’ imprisonment each, Dmizu u g 
heaviest sentence. After the trial at f-ho^e wa^ 
kept in the local prison for a short tme ^d th^n 
deLrted to St. Helena. He went there mth the 
tr over chief, wl- had been sentenced 
him. He remained at St. Helena un ^ 

the three were brought back to " " 

period Zululand was formal V Imperial 

Province of Natal ^vith the consent of the Impen 

Government. -n:„iz{ilu was aUowed back were 

important. He was 0 a chief tnagis- 

agree asL^he Government in maintaining 

trate and at all times to ^ pcrimated— up to then 

0*. At this 

there had been no census taken y 
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The Boer War was not so long over and Marchand 
and Fashoda were still things which the French re- 
membered. He let out a shriek of rage and called me 
all the English pigs and other names he could lay his 
tongue tOj at the same time yelling for the native 
police. 

More trouble and none of my asking. I took to my 
heels and made for the water-front; getting into a 
native craft, by the liberal use of baksheesh I got 
aboard the dhow and the captain got under way. The 
great brown lateen sail, graceful and lofty, swayed in 
the breeze and she soon began to throw up a white 
spume at her prow. Battered and sea-worn that old 
dhow might have been, but she had a pretty turn of 
speed with a favouring wind and I gazed over her 
stern at the stone jetty from which I had just made my 
escape. 

- She gathered headway and the captain laid her 
course for Aden and — for me — ^safety, but it would be 
touch and go, that I knew. However, Captain Ali bin 
Majid bin Azzan was a veteran mariner of the Indian 
Ocean and a man who had taken risks all his life — for 
a price. 

He was absorbed in attending to getting his craft 
out to sea and did not see what I did. That was the 
approach of a fast steam launch flying the tricolour, 
throwing the spray over her bows and making for us at 
an angle which would meike her intercept our course. 

Luckily for me she swung under our stern — a fool 
move — ^where she was not seen by the captain. I 
lifted a heavy brass-bound cask which lay near and 
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dropped this over on the launch. It landed on the 
small engine with a crash and the last I saw of that 
launch, she was still being tinkered \vith by her crew. 

A week’s stay at Aden, and then I caught my B.I. 
boat and got back safely to Zanzibar where I foimd all 
quiet, and that I had had my trip for nothing, as not 
even my friend had heard a word and his ear -was very 
close to the groimd in all that went on in Zanzibar — 
yes, and all the East Coast for that matter. 
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that the population of Zululand was 250,000 but this 
did not include Zulus living in Natal. 

Natal generally administered Zululand in a very 
fair and impartial manner. Certainly this administra- 
tion was greatly for the good of the natives in many 
respects. Witchcraft practice — one of the greatest 
curses of the country even at the present day — ^was 
penalized ; putting to death without trial of any kind, 
was stopped ; marrying off girls without their consent 
and slavery in any form were both put to an end. On 
the other hand, some very absurd and annoying laws 
were passed. Many of these were most inconsistent 
and led to the lighting of the bonfire which ended with 
the rebeUion and the great loss of fife and property on 
both sides, 

I must now make some attempt to show the tribal 
system of the Zulus, for this is important. First of all, 
the Zulus were polygamists. They were divided into 
many tribes and each tribe had its own chief. Each 
chief would rule with the aid of old councillors, in- 
dunas and probably one or two witch-doctors. In his 
territory there would be several kraals, villages or 
communities, each of these being ruled by a head- 
man. They lived in circular huts of bee-hive formation, 
constructed of wattle, straw and daub. Each wife had 
her own hut ; four or five wives, then four or five huts, 
plus smaller ones for grain, tools, implements and 
other things. Around these would be a fence and close 
by the common cattle kraal or compound. 

Each wife was obtained by lobolo or the payment 
by the bridegroom of so many head of cattle to the 
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bride’s father. Up to quite recently the price was five 
or six head of cattle, depending on tlie girl (intombi) 
and the ^vealth of the prospective groom. 

\^^lcn a young man married, for a time he continued 
living in the kraal of his father, his wife having her 
own hut which she built herself with the assistance of 
her mother-in-law. Later on, the newly-married 
couple would move to a site of their own, but this site 
had to be one approved of by the young man’s fatlier 
and more important still, by the marl’s chieftain. 

Here was one source of trouble. As the power of the 
headmen and chiefs broke down, as the result of the 
young men being able to appeal against their punish- 
ments to the magistrates, so the younger people broke 
away and became tribeless wanderers, only returning 
to the kraals when in trouble or in want. These iribeless 
men would not pay hut tax to their chiefs. 

The headmen, councillors, indunas and chiefs 
would have from two to ten or twelve wives, often 
more. The Kong having as many as he fancied — ^with- 
out paying lobolo — this being the King’s privilege 
and right, from the days of Tschaka, the Zulu 
Napoleon. 

In the olden days the King had been assisted by a 
Great Council, which was composed of elderly men 
selected by himself, chieftains of the great tribes and 
his leading impi commanders. When, however, the 
Rebellion broke out there was no Great Council, no 
King and none to take the place of these; none to 
whom the people could look with confidence for a 
lead ; that is, except the Governor of the Province of 
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Natal, who was the nominal Supreme Chief— but 
then he was a white man. 

In the old days, every man, no matter what his age, 
was under the full control of his father and over him 
was his chief. At the time of the RebelHon, this paren- 
tal and chief’s control had been broken down by the 
yoxmg men going to work at the mines on the Rand or 
as far away as Kimberley. It was these “boys” who 
came back and stirred up trouble. They would go 
away, work for one or two years in' some compound 
where they would receive board and a certain sum 
monthly — ^fifteen shillings to twenty shillings. When 
the time came for them to return to their kraals, in- 
stead of returning with their cash, they would invest 
it in all sorts of useless truck. Jew’s harps, mouth 
organs, concertinas, top-hats, coats with a huge 
coloured piece of cloth sewed in the back, any fool 
thing which took their eye. Then when they got to 
their kraal they would not have a penny to pay their 
tax with. These “boys” would be the ones who would 
say to their chief or headman: “Baba! (father), 
’nkosel (chief) why should you pay tax to these 
whites? Behold, baba! ’nkose! we have lived in the 
towns of these whites and, truly, father there are many 
who are not such as the white chiefs in Natal. Many 
of them are low class, even lower than the ’totties and 
bushmen (alluding to such low white trash as the 
Greeks, Italians, Polish and Russian Jews and other 
such peddlers and scum). Also, father, we know that 
many of the whites love not the English. Remember, 
father, how the Boers fought them and how when the 
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English rode into the Boer country (Dr. Jameson’s 
raid into the Transvaal) the Boers ‘ate them up’ !” 

This was tlie kind of talk ^vhich spread through 
Natal and Zululand. The “boys” had imfortxmately 
been spoilt, treated as equals by low white trash and 
got vkTong impressions as to the solidarity of the English 
Colonials and the Boers on tlie native question. 

Amongst the Zulus in the olden days, no woman 
could own property of any kind. As soon as she was 
married, she started to work, being not much better 
than a slave. She was useful as a playtliing, to bear 
children, and then to make way for a younger \vife and 
become a drudge. 

Like the old Scottish clans, previous to and as late 
as 1906, there were stiU many feuds and bitter en- 
mities among the great Zulu clans, but anything 
powerful enough soon welded them together. And 
now through a gross error of tlie Government — en- 
forcing a higher hut tax — ^this very thing had been 
done. Even tlie most loyal of the Zulu tribes were 
made disaffected by this measure. There is nothing 
slow about the Zulu when he makes up his mind to 
sharpen his assegais and cuts out his great war-shield 
from tin ox-hide. He is tlien a mad, fighting devil in 
no time. Using Iiis own words, “he sees red and wants 
to blood his spear” and waste no time about doing so. 
No wild, Galway Irishman daring an Orangeman to 
tread on his coat tails, has anything on the Zulu 
roused and spoiling for a fight. 

On the other hand, there is tliis to their credit. I 
have not found any race in all Africa— I might say in 
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the world, and I have travelled over most of it — ^more 
courteous to white men whom they respect, more 
amenable to discipline or more easily handled, by 
anyone who really understands them. They are a 
martial, fighting race and must be treated as such. 
They are haughty and look down on all other native 
races as did their offshoot the Matabele, but all Zulus 
respected, nay, liked the English, though they loathed 
the Boers. Most people who know, wiU admit to-day, 
that the Zulu War of 1879 was a mistake and forced on 
Cetewayo. 

Since the Zulu War and since Natal had taken over 
the administration, several things had taken place 
which tended to cause unrest and a hostile feeling 
among the Zulus. There had been the terrible Rinder- 
pest outbreak in 1897, which swept off half their 
cattle; this was followed by the tick fever, nearly as 
bad. These two epidemics, which ran through the 
whole of South Africa, made the price of cattle so 
high — an advance of from 1,000 to 1,500 per cent — 
that few could aflford to pay lobolo for marriage. 

Then there was the matter of isibalo or forced 
labour which the chiefs were allowed to enforce in their 
own areas ; young men retmning from the mines would 
no longer do this and incited others to refuse ; lastly, 
there was the increase in rents and in the hut tax 
which ranged firom £2 to per hut. For several 
years previous to the Rebellion, the high rents of 
farms had been a burden to headmen. Then there 
were the excessive fees charged by lawyers when 
attending to native affairs, plus the enormous interest 
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the chiefs and sub-chiefs had to pay for mortgages or 
loans. 

I had one headman come to me and ask my advice 
over a la%vyer’s charges. It so happened that the 
attorney with whom he had done business was a man 
I had at one time used for similar work. This rogue 
had charged the headman ^^22 for exactly the same 
work he had done for me for is. I kneiv another 
instance of an Eurasian attorney who had borrowed 
money from the Standard Bank of Africa for a chief 
and obtained the loan for seven per cent. This was the 
amount the chief paid the bank, but this crooked 
lawyer had got the chief to put his mark to another 
document by which he paid the attorney the same 
amount for “services rendered”, “this amount to be 
paid as long as the loan was in force ^vith the bank”. 

Into this fertile soil of unrest, was sown the in- 
sidious American-Nigger propaganda of Ethiopian- 
ism, or “Africa for the Blacks.” A deep-seated hatred 
of the whites got abroad, manifesting itself in defiance 
and acts of violence. House-boys and rickshaiv-boys 
were becoming insolent, and finally it became almost 
dangerous for white women to be out after dark. 

Things got to be very bad in the neighbourhood of 
the outlying small totvns such as Pietermaritzburg, 
Newcastle, Stanger and even close to the suburbs of 
Durban. It must be remembered that before this 
period it was almost unheard of for a Zulu to insult, 
let alone molest, a white woman. It was a thing “not 
done” by this warlike race. 

The Colony at this time was feeling the effects of 
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financial depression, and — ^short of money — ^thought ol 
the discarded and discredited Poll Tax Bill. 

This Bill imposed a tax of one pound per head on all 
unmarried men and fourteen shillings on the married. 
Next, the Government proceeded to take a census. 
Now, there is nothing that ruffles a Zulu quicker 
than any inquiries about, or interference with, his 
family or belongings. It is distinctly “not done”, and 
the Zulus won’t have it. At least, not without a fight. 

They felt that the Government must have some 
underlying motive, and this was made much of by the 
American Nigger Missionaries — so called. When the 
matter was being explained by a magistrate at an 
indaba (council — big talk) of chiefs, held at Greytown, 
a chief present asked : “What guarantee have we that 
after the Government have counted us, they do not 
intend to use this information to do us great harm at 
some future date?” 

Fate was working against both sides, leading to 
more misunderstandings and bloodshed. Early in the 
summer of the same year, all the Kaffir corn was 
attacked by blight. Neither the white farmers nor the 
natives could understand it, nor had anyone known 
this kind of blight before. 

Word was now spread around that Dinizulu had 
caused the blight, because the tribes were no longer 
loyal to his Royal House, and that he had made power- 
ful mouti (magic) to kiU the mabele crops, (Mabele 
was the grain used by the natives to make twala, or 
native beer.) 

On top of all this, one of the worst hail-storms ever 
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kno\\Ti in Soutli Africa swept the country on May 31st. 
The hailstones were tlie size of very large hens’ eggs. 
It devastated the whole Colony. The destruction to 
property was enormous ; ^the loss of life, especially 
amongst the native population, quite heavy. The 
strangest rumours spread like lightning among the 
Zulus in Zululand and Natal. So curious were these, 
that one could not help listening to them, absurd 
though they were. But anyone understanding the 
Zulu trend of tliought had to consider them seriously. 
Some of tliese rumours — especially the following one — 
may tend to clear the mystery which hangs around the 
real cause of the Rebellion. 

All tliese rumours, which were really in the form of 
a command, came from a personality never made 
known, even until to-day. In spite, however, of the 
absence of actual proof, there was not the least doubt 
in the mind of anyone who knew the inside of Zulu 
affairs, that all these originated with Dinizulu. These 
rumours or commands mentioned no time, no place or 
even district. All that was ever known was that the 
command — fiat would be really more correct — ^had 
gone forth from some person in supreme autliority. 
They spread, by word of mouth, rapidly— almost like 
the insane chain letters of civilization— but they de- 
manded instant obedience lest a terrible fate befell the 
hearer. This fate or sentence would come from the 
“ghosts”. This message, fiat or command was much 
as follows : 

“All swine must be destroyed at once, all pure white 
fowls (evidently intended to signify white people) ; also 
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every utensU purchased from or even belonging to, a 

whUe person. Fadure to comply msmntly « * 

command would mean a complete 

offending kraal; men, women and child 

mals, by a storm which would be ^y to. aud tte 

would be many times more teinble tha 

which was sent as a partial pumshment and a warn 

TOs really was a message that all whites ^ 

destroyed, because pigs were never eaten y ^ 
Every Zulu in Natal and Zululand now knew that a 
SS was to take place, and a complete massacre of 

the whole white population. • j the 

It must be understood that, to the Zulu 
King was also ruler of the heavens and ruler of ® 

powers. He could make or withhold ram, cause 

Ld hghtnings, so aU the Zulu people expected these 
storms to be brought to help them in their work of 
"stamping-out” the whites. 

Gan it now be wondered at that chiefs an 
■living in Natal-outside Zululand-should have drawn 
the conclusion that aU these commands “d rumoms 
came direct from the King, Dinizulu 
of the great Royal House of Tschaka? Since 
made no attempt to stop them it was even ^umo 
that Tschaka’s spirit had been seen and spoken to y 

some of the Izaunsi. . . 

Big chiefs like Mveli who lived close to Pietermari 
burg; Myambo and Ndunque who lived close to 
large Reynolds sugar plantation near Stanger, i 
ko, Md’IUovo, Mtele, Sikukuku and several ottier , 
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thought it necessary to ask Dinizulu if he had sent the 
“Word”. Zulus — ^Hke oiur politicians — ^have a way of 
talking “dark”, and his answer might have meant 
anything the hearer wished to hear. 

Under the old Zulu regime, there would have been 
no room for the slightest doubt. The King would have 
issued his orders, and they would have been carried 
out instantly, but owing to the terms of his freedom 
under the Natal Goverment, Dinizulu dared not 
come out into the open. He was afraid to let his name 
be definitely coupled with the unrest and more 
especially with the fiats or commands. 

In the district of Weenen (“Place of weeping”, 
where a party of Boers had been slaughtered in olden 
days by the Zulus), a district ruled by the chiefs 
Selwana and Ngqam-buzana, the district magistrate 
traced, tried and convicted three natives of spreading 
rumours of sedition amongst these two great tribes, 
who had a total of 60,000 people. 

By now, the most casual and most uninterested of 
people must have noticed the total change in the 
temper of the Zulus in Natal and Zululand. They 
were filled with what the Zulu calls qunga (a dark, 
vengeful spirit making the face of the person scowling 
and forbidding), which is characteristic of all negro 
peoples under abnormal conditions. Magistrates, 
police and other officials were now treated ivith the 
utmost contempt. 

Dinizulu’s connection ■with all this was subtle and 
clever. He ■was no longer a Zulu in his way of thinking, 
but that abomination, a black aping and wanting to 
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be a white. Unluckily for him, at St. Helena he had 
been treated by the Governor — ^who did not under- 
stand natives — as another Emperor Napoleon in exile. 
When Dinizulu came back to Natal, neither civilized 
nor a savage, but just a spoilt nigger, he had a rude 
awakening in the treatment he received. He lived 
in Eschowe — close to the Natal-Zululand border for 
two or three months and here he made himself a per- 
fect nuisance. He had been accorded semi-royal 
courtesies in exile at St. Helena, and he had the auda- 
city to expect the same nonsense from the local 
Government officials and white men with whom he 
came in contact. Twice he was in the little town, so 
drunk that he could not stand and whilst in this con- 
dition had trouble with the townspeople. Finally, on 
the representations of all the white residents and offi- 
cials of the district, he was told that he must remove 
his residence into Zululand. This he did, going to his 
own tribe near Nongoma. 

Here he started to go on the down grade very fast. 
He changed in rapid stages from a Christian to a free 
thinker, from the head of a church of his own, to an 
imabashed practitioner of wizardry and witchcraft — a. 
witch-doctor. He married a dozen wives and kept 
another dozen concubines.. One was said to have been 
white — a Neapolitan woman. He drank heavily, wore 
nondescript clothes, and grew to be an indolent sot. 
He was allowed ,(^500 a year by the Natal Govern- 
ment, in addition to what was left of his owm patri- 
mony. He grew to be enormously fat, so huge indeed, 
that he could only walk assisted by a retainer on 
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either side of him. Obesity, however, is an afHiction 
from which all his Royal House have suffered. 
Tschaka, Pamba, Dingaan, and Cetewayo, all grew 
to an enormous size late in life. 

On November 22nd, 1905, all Magistrates were told 
to inform the natives in their districts, that the Poll 
Tax would be collected and must be paid on January 
26th, 1906. Now came the first flash of lightning, 
heralding the coming storm. A farmer named Harry 
Smith, of the Umlaas district, took all his boys to the 
Camperdown District Magistrate to pay their tax. On 
their return the same evening, one of his boys called 
to liim, as he stood on his stoep, saying : “ ’Nkose, a 
letter has arrived.” Smith stepped off the stoep to 
take it, and received an assegai in the breast which 
killed him. 

On January 22nd, 1906, at Mapumulo, Mr. Dunn, 
the Magistrate, went to the store of a man named Allan 
to collect the tax from any Zulus in that area who 
might come in to pay it. Soon after Dunn got to the 
trader’s store, a chief named Ngobizembe, came in 
with seven hundred and fifty of his tribe, all armed 
witli kerrie sticks and carrying shields. Sitting down 
in a circle, they placed these by tlieir sides. This was 
the very grossest breach of etiquette, even amongst 
themselves. When asked by Mr. Dunn if they had 
come to pay the tax, they called out with one voice : 
“No, no, we will not pay.” Then silence. 

I knew Mr. Dunn very well and there was not a man 
in all Natal who knew more of the Zulus, more of their 
habits, manners and w(^s of thinking than Dunn, the 
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magistrate. I always remember a peculiar watch 
charm wliich he carried. It looked like a dried-up tip 
of a monkey’s finger. It had a gold band around the 
top of itj wth a tiny link with which it was attached to 
his watch-chain. I once asked him what it was and 
this is what he told me. “Just before the fight at 
Isandhwala, I was out scouting and ran into three 
Zulus, an indima and two warriors. They rushed me 
but I killed the two men before they could get to close 
quarters. The induna stabbed my horse which fell and 
then I was on foot, man to man %vith only my sword 
against his assegai and shield. He stabbed me twice 
before — more by good luck than anything else — ^I 
killed him. This little charm is a memento of that 
fight. It’s the top joint of his little finger which I had 
sliced off during the scrap.” 

From behind, where Mr. Dimn was sitting facing 
the tribesmen who refused to pay their tax, there 
now came five hxmdred more, these advancing and — 
ominous sign — chanting their war songs: all being 
dressed in war-dress, fully armed, with war-shields — 
as distinct from the small hunting shield — and carry- 
ing assegais and war knobkerrie sticks. All this was in 
direct disobedience to the native laws. Mr. Dunn was 
■ — as I have already shown — a man of great pluck; 
when they failed to salute him, he cried out to them : 
“Umfanes, (boys, gross ridicule to grown-up men) 
have you not learned to salute yom superiors? Are 
you just bad-mannered Bushmen?” 

They shouted as one : “We salute you no more. We 
salute no whites.” 
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These men now sat down in a half circle facing the 
other crowd of Zulus, thus completing a circle round 
the whites, who consisted of Mr, Dunn,, Allan, a 
police-sergeant and six Nonqais — native Zulu police. 

The whole crowd of armed natives now started 
shouting insults at the whites. Mr. Dunn told me 
afterwards that he never expected a man of his party 
would get out alive. He said that the- way the native 
police acted was splendid. They just stood there like 
statues waiting his word but never showing the least 
concern. 

Some of the more truculent of the Zulus now got up 
and started a war dance. This was the signal for some 
of the youngsters to begin threatening Mh. Dunn and 
the other whites wth their assegais. Air. Dunn told 
me that two men held assegais against the chests of 
himself and the police-sergeant, a man named Burgess, 
and told them that they were going to cut them up 
slowly. 

Burgess said to me, some time afterwards : 

“You can take it from me. Grad, that if I live to 
be a hundred I shall never be closer to death. I knew 
I dared not move, dared not show any sign of fe^. 
Yet I was in a ghastly funk. I was looking straight into 
the eyes of one of the devils who was pressing his spear 
against my chest. His eyes seemed to fascinate me. I 
could actually see the will in his eyes, the craze and 
longing to kill.” 

Mr. Dunn not only spoke Zulu as fluently as any 
one of them, but had lived so long amongst them that 
he thought Zulu. Keeping up a continuous flow of 
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talk, he got them talking and it was not long before 
three headmen and chiefs interfered and drove the 
blood-thirsty youngsters back. The wonderful tact, 
coiurage and unflinching nerve of Mr. Dunn saved his 
own life and that of every man in his party. 

Sergeant Burgess told me : “There was Mr. Dunn, a 
man getting on for sixty, takingtit just as calmly as a 
man of thirty. He smoked the whole time, treated 
them in a bantering manner and yet all the time was 
throwing out veiled hints — talking dark — of what fools 
they would be to kill them and the price they would 
pay. Nerve? Why, that magistrate had nerve enough 
for a whole troop. I take my hat off to him. I was 
scared stiff.” 

After a great indaba (talk), they all marched off, but 
once more shouting that they would not pay any more 
taxes nor would they salute any more magistrates. 
Similar scenes occurred at Insuze and Umvoti in 
which other tribes were involved. At the end of 
January, igo6, Ngobizembe, the chief whose men had 
threatened Mr. Dxmn, was ordered to appear at 
Pietermaritzburg, and a troop of Natal Mounted 
Police under the command of Inspector Dimmick was 
sent to Mapumulo. Another big chief, Nkandhla, had 
also made a violent demonstration in front of the 
Magistracy of his District. 

On February 8th, Sub-Inspector Hunt, with eleven 
movmted poHce, was sent from Richmond to Thom- 
viUe Jimction to apprehend a small party of armed 
natives. He stopped the night at the house of H. 
Hosking, the natives being reported as close by. 
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Next day, strongly against Hosking’s advice, he 
■went after his men at their kraal. He and his men had 
just captured and handcuffed a native named Mjongo, 
when Trooper Armstrong shouted : “Look out, here’s 
an armed party coming.” Tliis was a party of nearly 
a hundred fully-armed Zulus. 

The police now began to retire, the natives follow- 
ing ; shouting and yelling, taunting and jeering at the 
police as cowards. Darkness came on, and the Zulus 
rushed tlaem, two seizing Hunt’s bridle. He drew his 
revolver and fired, killing them both. Fighting now 
became general. Hunt and Armstrong were stabbed 
until they were only a mass of hacked flesh. Sergeant 
Stephens was badly wounded. The rest fought their 
way through, several horses being badly cut up by 
assegais. HosMng at once left with bis family and 
drove into the city. 

A large force of police under Inspector Link was at 
once sent to recover the bodies. They got these on 
the twelfth. Hunt’s body had eighteen assegai wounds 
in it, and Armstrong’s twenty-two, but these two had 
not been mutilated. This body ofnatives took refuge in 
the great Enon forest. 
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I N 1902 a bill was introduced into the Natal House 
of Commons by Mr. Thomas Watt of Newcastle 
(afterwards Sir Thomas Watt) in favour of military 
conscription. This was carried unanimously and 
became law in 1903. Service was to be for three years, 
for all men under the age of fifty-five. This gave the 
State 5,000 men for active service and 15,000 reserves. 

Mobilization took place under the Act, first at 
Pietermaritzburg in February, 1906, and was followed 
by others on April 19th, May 3rd and lastly at 
Mapumulo on June 19th. The first outbreak of the 
Rebellion took place on February 8th, 1906. Field 
batteries were established at Mapumulo, Thring’s 
Post and Nkandhla. I reached Natal from America 
about the third week in January, 1906, and at 
once joined up with the Natal Mounted Rifles at 
Durban. 

After general mobilization, it being seen that Natal 
could not possibly put all the men in the field that 
were needed, other forces were raised, one needing 
particular mention. This was a force raised by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Royston and known as Royston’s 
Horse. My foster-brother, H. S. Pates, was a trooper 
in it and many of the details of the fighting in which 
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this regiment took part, I got from Pates. Royston 
got permission to raise his regiment in March, 1906, 
when tilings began to look very black indeed. Re- 
cruiting for Royston’s Horse was carried on in Johan- 
nesburg, East London and Cape Town. Being known 
as an officer with an exceptionally fine record — ^he 
had served in several African campaigns and held the 
G.M.G., and the D.S.O. — he had no difficulty in 
getting the right kind of men. At its peak, this splendid 
regiment numbered goo men who were mainly from 
Cape Colony and the Transvaal. 

Added to the Natal Forces, were the native levies 
raised and commanded by their own chiefs. These 
were all armed with their native weapons — assegais, 
kerrie sticks and shields. The chiefs who raised levies 
of their ovm were Sibindi — alongside whose levies I 
fought, and fine men they were — Sitshisih and Mveli. 
I must also mention the fine corps raised and equipped 
at his own expense by Sir Abe Bailey, the Transvaal 
Mounted Rifles and a contingent from Cape Colony of 
five hundred men with Maxims, these being manned 
by the famous Cape Mounted Rifles. 

The attack on the Natal Police at Thornville Junc- 
tion on February 8th, had come as a thunderbolt to 
most people in the Colony who lived in the large 
towns but not to those living in the country. 

Two prominent members of the Ethiopian movement 
were among those in the outbreak wherein Hunt and 
Ar ms trong were killed. These two Zulus were 
Makanda and Mjongo, and their names stand out 
prominently, for there was not the least doubt— in fact 
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they admitted it — that they instigated and led the 
whole affair. 

Makanda claimed to be a preacher by divine in- 
spiration — he had been at a mission for some time — 
and “a teacher of a religion that was new, wonderful, 
inspired by the Black God, and revealed to him by the 
Black Christ for the Black Man”. He was the local 
head of the Ethiopians. By this time it was realized by 
all in Natal that there was serious trouble ahead. 

The Militia Act was proclaimed. Mobilization was 
called for on February gth — ^this drew every able- 
bodied man to the colours or reserves — and martial 
law was proclaimed on February loth. 

Reports now came in from aU quarters of further 
acts of violence and sabotage; particularly from 
Mapumulo and Empandhleni, while at places such 
as MdTUovo, Ixopo, Richmond and Grey town, 
farmers and others came in from the surrounding 
country and went into laager. 

It was now known that great Zulu chiefs had sent 
messengers to all parts of the country, ordering a rising, 
even summoning their blood brethren in Rhodesia, 
the Matabele. 

The Natal Police Field Force, about one hundred 
and fifty strong,- was now split in two ; one part being 
sent into Zululand, and the other to Mapumulo, this 
district being very thickly populated with Zulus. 

It was now quite imperative that a force should be 
sent to Hosking’s farm where the first trouble had 
taken place. To delay, even for a day, was to ask for 
the fire to spread rapidly. Zulus, when once they have 
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made up tlieir mind for war, act with amazing rapid- 
ity and energy. 

Had the first lot of Zulus been able to boast that 
they had attacked, killed and got away with it, 
without instant action being taken, then every Zulu in 
Natal and Zululand would have been in arms, and 
thousands and thousands of whites massacred. The 
Swazies would have joined in, and also the Basutos, 
and Africa would have seen another Indian Mutiny. 
That is not only my opinion,’ but that of many of the 
best men in South Africa at the time. 

The whole of Natal’s mobilized forces were placed 
under the command of Colonel — later Major-General 
— Sir Duncan Mackenzie, G.B., K.G.M.G., J.P., V.D. 
of the Natal Carbineers. This fine colonial officer had 
seen service in Mashonaland and the Boer "War, where 
he commanded the famous Imperial Light Horse. 

An advance was made on Hosking’s farm, known as 
“Trewirgie”, the whole country round being searched 
during the operation. The force doing this numbered 
about eight hundred men. Chief Mveli helped in this 
with five hundred of his men and the Enon forest was 
well-combed. Two rebels were captured, tried by 
drum-head court-martial, proved guilty of taking part 
in the murders and shot in the presence of Mveli and 
his tribe. This prompt action had the very best effect 
and caused many loyal Zulus to remain so, 

Mveli was held responsible for the' actions of his 
tribe and the capture of the remaining rebels, and the 
small column moved on to Richmond, arriving there 
on February I2th. 
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Strangely enough — ^it helped the wild, native 
rumours — ^Inspector Fayle was killed by a thunder- 
bolt at Henley, a place only a short distance from 
“Trewirgie”. 

The Minister of Native Affairs now commanded 
a meeting to be held, at which all natives in the 
Richmond area were to attend. This indaba was to 
be held on February 13th. The day previously a sub- 
chief named Tilohko had risen in arms. 

The Hon. H. D. Winter, Minister of Native Affairs, 
a most able man, proceeded to Richmond to hold the 
meeting, accompanied by the Under Secretary, Mr. 
S. Samuelson. They fourid all the whites in laager in a 
church, which had been surrounded by barbed-wire 
entanglements. 

Colonel Mackenzie arrived at Richmond on the 
seventeenth, left a detachment to garrison the place 
and on the nineteenth crossed the Umkomanzi river. 
At Stuartstown several court-martials were held, 
when the chiefs Mamba and Miskofeh were tried, 
foimd guilty, and heavily frned in cattle. 

Roimd-ups of disobedient chiefs now took place aU 
over the coxmtry. They were fined and gradually ■ 
as all thought — the country settled down again to 
quietness. 

Trouble now broke out at Mapiunulo, Greytown 
and Stanger, and on March 2nd Colonel Leuchars 
with his column marched against an impi under 
Ngobizembe. He opened fire on his kraal at midday 
at a range of a mile, after giving the chief time to 
remove aU his women and children. The kraal was 
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soon in a blaze, and the chief and all his men came 
in and surrendered. He was tried, and fined 1,200 
cattle, 5,000 sheep and goats, and removed from his 
chieftainsliip. A chief named Meseni was also brought 
in and fined. 

Just before this affair at Greytown I had gone up 
from Durban to Pietermaritzburg, to join my squadron 
of the Natal Mounted Rifles. I had taken twenty 
recruits with me and at Pietermaritzburg had secured 
remounts and entrained for Greytown. On arrival 
there, I was ordered to move on to Mapumulo which 
was being used as a rallying base. From Greytown out 
to Mapumulo is very hilly and broken country. Ten of 
my men I left at Greytown and took the other ten with 
me and fourteen extra horses. 

Unluckily we had started rather late in the day and 
this, added to the fact that the remounts which the 
men were leading were very restive, caused us to make 
bad time and I had to make camp when about half- 
way. Just before dark we noticed groups of natives on 
some of the kopjes and in consequence passed a far 
from comfortable night. My men were all new and 
unknown to me, so not wanting to run any risk of 
being scuppered, I had half the men on guard the 
whole night, while I never rested at all but constantly 
visited the sentries to see that none slept. 

At length the night wore away and I was very thank- 
ful to see the first tinge of light. The men were all 
complaining of being cramped and cold ; they were 
very low spirited. You could not blame them. They 
had gone to bed with a cold and meagre supper and 
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now had no breakfast. I bucked them up and as they 
were all colonials except one man — a. Welshman — they 
soon felt better as the sun got up and warmed them. 

Then I spotted men advancing towards the kopje 
and they halted in a clump of trees about five hundred 
yards away. I realized at once that my position was 
likely to be a serious one. Apart from not knowing the 
fighting capabilities of my men, each man had only 
fifty rounds. The only water we had was the little in 
our water bottles and there was no cover for the 
horses, though there was plenty for the men. If 
the force, which looked hke attacking me, was 
very strong, my only hope was in help coming from 
Mapumulo. 

At length, just as the sun burst over one large hill in 
its full strength and glory, the Zulus set up a queer, 
shrill whistling noise which they ended in a chant. 
They had crept tlrrough the thick bush and grass to 
within a distance of one hundred yards and yet we 
could not see them. All we could see was a movement 
here and there in the grass. Half an hour went by, an 
hour, and we could see no sign of them. One man 
volunteered to go out and scout. In an hour he came 
back and reported that he could find no trace of them. 
I now ordered the men to mount and we started off 
for Mapumulo. Two hours elapsed before any further 
sign of an enemy was seen, and then my advance guard 
came galloping back to say about fifty or sixty men 
were hidden in a kloof ahead. I dismounted my men 
at the base of a steep cliff and had no sooner done this 
than the attacking force was on us. The ground broke 
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away from our front in such a way, that it made it 
very difficult for the attackers to charge and they 
opened out in groups of twos and threes as they came 
at us. 

I made my men hold their &e until they were not 
more than one hundred yards away. 

“Fire!” I cried, and they did with good effect; at 
least half a dozen fell and then my men kept up inde- 
pendent fire as the enemy continued to rush towards 
us. Slowly the charge lost momentum and at last to 
my relief they stopped. I saw one man throw his 
assegai down as if in rage and walk away. I could not 
bring myself — at that period at any rate — to shoot 
the brave chap, but let him go. A few weeks later I 
would have shot fifty of them. But that was after I 
had seen some of our men who had been “played with 
to make mouti”. Two hours after I got to Mapumulo 
and a force W8is sent after the attackers, but never 
came up ^vith them. They found eight of their dead, 
however. 

Twenty-four of the rebels who attacked and killed 
Hunt and Armstrong had now been caught, and were 
tried before a full court-martial at Richmond. They 
were defended by an attorney named Jackson, a perfect 
Zulu linguist and good lawyer. Seventeen were found 
guilty of public violence, twelve of murder, sixteen of 
being in arms against the government. Death was the 
sentence for murder; lashes, imprisonment and fines 
for the other charges. 

The Governor, after careful consideration, con- 
firmed all the sentences and cabled the Secretary of 
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State for the Colonies to tliis effect. This was Lord 
Elgin, who replied : 

“Continuance of executions under martial law 
exciting strong criticism here . - . impress on you 
need for caution . . . suspend executions until in- 
quired into . . 

The Governor replied: “Have requested Prime 
Minister ... to suspend executions fixed for to- 
morrow ... he repKed could not ... I gave orders 
suspending them ... he refused and tendered his 
resignation . . . liis colleagues support him.” 

This action of the Home Government raised a 
furious outcry not only in Natal but every province 
in South Africa. Other Dominions were aroused at 
this unheard of infringement on their rights, and the 
Governor-General of Australia, cabled the Secretary 
for Colonies : *‘Since the intervention of H.M. Minister 
. . . %vith the self-governing Colony of Natal would 
tend to establish . . . dangerous precedent . • • 
appeal to you to reconsider resolution.” 

New Zealand — the most loyal of all — ^also cabled in 
very strong terms. 

The Home Government hastily backed down, 
realizing that they had stirred up a hornet’s nest by 
their tactless move. Lord Elgin — ^it was felt by every 
man in the Colony — ^had put the Governor in a very 
bad position. This matter left a very bitter feeling in 
Natal for a long period. 

The murderers of Hunt and Armstrong were shot in 
Richmond in the presence of a great number of Zulus 
with their chiefs and sub-chiefs, who were forced to 
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attend. This was done at exactly twelve o’clock on 
April 2nd. The men — as was to be expected of so 
brave a race — ^met their fate quite unconcernedly, but 
the execution had a great effect on all natives, and 
checked the rapid spread of the Rebellion. 

Lord Elgin made one more bad break. He cabled 
the Governor asking for all documents connected with 
the trial and execution to be sent to him. The Natal 
Ministers cabled back that, “they had all such docu- 
ments ... we request that we may be protected 
from harassing interference by Ministers or Members 
of the House of Commons.” 

That was the last Natal Ministers heard from the 
Colonial Office. It helped Natal to join the Union of 
South Africa. 

All this time, a serious state of affairs was developing 
in the great Impanza valley, situated eighteen miles 
from Greytown. 

As, up to this time, neither Leuchars nor Mackenzie 
had encountered any serious resistance, all thought 
that only a small number of Zulus were affected and 
that the whole rebellion was over, when as a matter of 
fact we were only at the closing of the first chapter. 
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realizing that they had stirred up a hornet’s nest by 
their tactless move. Lord Elgin — ^it was felt by every 
man in the Colony — ^had put the Governor in a very 
bad position. This matter left a very bitter feeling in 
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The murderers of Hunt and Armstrong were shot in 
Richmond in the presence of a great number of Zulus 
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attend. This was done at exactly twelve o’clock on 
April 2 nd. The men— as was to be expected of so 
brave a race— met their fate quite unconcernedly, but 
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T he second and murli more serious chapter of tiic 
Rebellion was started in the fmst week of April, 
igoGj by a man who wms only a petty cliicf of a small 
and low class tribe. 

This man’s name was Bambata. He played such an 
important part in the Rebellion — taking on his shoul- 
ders a r 61 c which needed a man of the character and 
calibre of Tschaka himself— that it is necessary to give 
a full account of his antecedents. 

Bambata was born in 1870 — or thereabouts — in the 
Impanza valley. His father was Sobuza, of the small 
Ngomc tribe and his mother, the daughter of a chief 
of the small Zunu or Czunu tribe. After Bambata’s 
birth, tliis \voinan fled back to her own tribe \v'itli her 
baby son, it being claimed by her and her father that 
the full amount of her lobolo had never been paid. 
Whatever the reason, Bambata never came back to his 
fatlier’s tribe. 

Tliis son on grotving up was much addicted to 
fighting and hated all restraint by his chief, ^vas a fine 
runner — even for the Zulus — and a great expert at 
assegai thromng. With an old muzzle-loading musket 
he became an expert shot. As a cliief, he ^vas in- 
tolerant, cruel, extremely selfish and a sensualist who 
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was always obtaining young intombis and refusing the 
lobolo for them. His principal wife, however, was said 
to rule him ; at any rate, he built her a separate kraal 
at some distance from his otvn. The total strength of 
this man’s tribe was less than 5,000, of whom about 
700 could bear arms. Bambata formed this 700 into 
two small impis. 

For a few years previous to 1906, Bambata had 
taken to dri nkin g spirits and was fast getting into 
debt, borrowing from lawyers at exorbitant rates of 
interest. He had rivice been convicted of brawling, 
and fined by the magistrates. 

He ^vas ordered to pay his Poll Tax with his men at 
Greytown on February 22nd at 9 a.m. They arrived 
at twelve instead, and without Bambata, an induna 
telling the magistrate that he was ill. 

On the same evening, word was received through a 
friendly and loyal Zulu tliat, “After the white men 
have gone to sleep, Bambata will attack with all his 
impi. There is to be a great stamping-out.” 

Soon after this a nonqai (native policeman) came 
in confirming this, saying that Bambata and an impi 
were hidden in a plantation of trees owned by Dr. 
Wright, two miles from Greytown. 

There was to have been a dance that night. Instead, 
all went into laager, and the electric lights were kept 
on all night. Bambata, seeing that Greytown was 
awake and prepared, now fled into Zululand to the 
kraal of Dinizulu. There he remained for some time. 

Dinizulu could not refute this. 

On April 3rd, the Natal Mounted Pohce got word 
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that Bambata was back in the valley^ A magistrate 
now proceeded to the Impanza, accompanied by 
Inspector Rose of the Natal Mounted Police and four 
troopers and with one native guide. Near the house of 
a man named Varty, they were suddenly attacked by 
a large party imder Bambata, all fully armed with 
their usual weapons but some with rifles and shot- 
guns. 

Though Bambata’s men fired a volley, they hit no 
one, the magistrate and the police retiring; then Bam- 
bata and his men proceeded to loot a small hotel and 
drink all the liquor they could, 

■ A force was now sent to bring in some white settlers 
and their wives and children. This force was under 
the command of Inspector Ottley; he had 150 men 
with him and most of them were Natal Moimted 
Police, 

From here I -will tell what happened as it was re- 
lated to me by a man who took part in the whole 
affair. This man was a Boer of German extraction 
by the name of Zook, and I had him under me later 
in my troop, Zook was a sergeant under Inspector 
Ottley. 

“We reached the Impanza Hotel at half-past five 
in the afternoon,” said Zook, “getting the people out 
at once and then proceeding back. Well, of course it is 
easy for any man to criticize after the thing is over. 
For all that, I think the Inspector made a serious 
mistake in trekking back that evening. 

“I was sent out with an advance guard of twenty 
men, then there was a connecting file of three men, 
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next came three carriages filled with the women and 
children, last a rear-guard often men. 

“The a^vkward part was that the convoy had to pass 
through a dense bush which grew on either side of the 
road, \\dth a three-strand wire running along each side. 
This made it really impossible for me to cover any 
front, as we advanced at this particular part. And this 
dense bush, wtli the ^vire strands on either side of the 


road, was a good mile and a half long. 

“We reached tlie middle of this at betiveen eight- 
thirty and nine, then the rear-guard was rushed by a 
strong force of Zulus shouting their war-cries. They 
used their old cry of: ‘Usutu, ’sutu. 

“Almost at the same moment both flanks were 
attacked and I could hear the firing from our men. I 
had no sooner given the order for the men to retire on 
the main body, than I found we were being attacked 
by a large force. The road here was very nairow, less 
than thirty feet ivide. We even had difficulty wheel- 
ing, and soon found that we were so he^ed in with 
bush, ivire and the enemy, that it was aU we could do 
to cut our way through. Luckily • 

armed ivith sabres as well as bayonets. You ^now sir 
how useless a bayonet is in close quarters ^gfins^ 
assegai, and that even a sword .not be^r 

against a man with assegai J ^ ' . ^garly 

I got in a cut on a Zulu’s shield and 

broke my mist. Those them as 

through. The dark must have ^andicapp 
much as it did us, for I finally got back m 

body with the loss of only four men kiUed and every 
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man wounded. It was a marvel any of us reached the 
main body alive. 

“Inspector Ottley had halted the column at the 
first attack, then volley-fired into each side of the bush 
boimdiug the road. A good many of the Zulus seemed 
to have been armed with rifles and gxms, but they were 
such vile shots that not a man was wounded with these. 
Several, however, were wounded by the throwing 
assegais and one lady had a slight wound in the 
shoulder. 

“These rebels, it turned out, were commanded by 
Bambata in person, assisted by his chief induna, Caki- 
jana. The first attack being beaten off, the Inspector 
ordered the column to advance again, all men dis- 
moimted and with fixed bayonets, the enemy following 
through the bush and firing intermittently. 

“The camp was not reached until four o’clock in 
the morning, when all arrived thoroughly played out, 
especially the ladies, who had all begged to be shot if 
the worst came.” 

Bambata, with the support of Dinizulu, who re- 
mained in the background, had determined to start a 
general Rebellion ; there was no doubt of this now. 

One man’s body, that of Sergeant Brown, was re- 
covered two days later with no less than twenty-seven 
assegai woimds in it. I saw this body, and it was a 
terrible sight. The whole of both lips had been cut 
away, also the ears and nose. The left forearm had 
been cut ofi*, and a great gash in the form of a cross 
made in his stomach, the entrails and intestines being 
pulled out. 
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This' mutilation was done with a definite object; 
to obtain certain parts of the flesh for the purpose of 
mouti (medicine). Attached to Bambata’s force was 
a man named Moses, whom the waiter had the pleamre 
of seeing killed after the fight at Mome Gorge, ihis 
swine was as black as the ace of spades, blacker than 
any Zulu, more like a Mashona, but was actually an 
American Nigger from Harlem, New York City- He 
had for some years carried on "Ethiopian lesion 
work, for the good of "Black Christies’ . He now 

called himself "Chaplain of Bambata s forc^ • He 

had been present when at least two whites had been 
captured and tortured so when ho was taken he was 
shot "while attempting to escape”. 

After the attack on the “ 

children, Bambata fled to the Nkandhia foresB. 
acrots the Tugela into Znlnland, bnt he 
and word was received that he was m the rugged 

TS—yofthepowerfuloldchiefSin^ 

over his people. He was \ f 

wi^^rnrrd 

and Gayede. His force was said to amount to 5, 

“Cdnnnrs under dre -mmand of Co^ek Man^, 

Vanderplank, van Rooyen * q “ 

verging on his forces at the mouth of the Mome Gorg . 
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On May ist, Bambata was attacked, but he cleared 
out in the direction of Nomangoi, about two hundred 
cattle being captured and some kraals being set fire 
to in the advance. 

Shordy after, Captain Gray in advance, on die 
Ndindindi ridge, was suddenly charged by a body of 
Zulus, but his men (Natal Carbineers) were steady, 
met the charge with a heavy fire, killed several, then 
fell back on their squadron, while two fifteen- 
poimders of the Natal Artillery shelled their position, 
forcing the enemy to retire again. 

On May 3rd, Magistrate Stainbank was murdered ; 
about this time a force of the rebels was foimd at a 
place called Bobe. I was then acting with Captain 
Blaney’s troop of the Natal Mounted Rifles, in a 
column, nomirfally under Major Campbell; our total 
of all ranks being 430 Europeans, 90 Zulu Native 
Police, and 500 of a native contingent, wearing red 
bands roimd their heads. We had just passed Sikun- 
deni’s Store, where the road ran through a small part 
of the forest. 

I was scouting ahead of the advance guard with a 
force of ten white troopers and ten Nonqais — native 
police with a white sergeant. The position was 
something like this. First, well in advance, say three 
miles, there was myself and my ten white scouts spread 
out to cover a fi'ont of nearly a mile ; half a mile behind 
my screen was a connecting file of two Nonqais and 
then a screen of Nonqais under their sergeant. Then 
came the main column with flankers out on each side 
and a small rear-guard. 
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I came on a deep hollow, with a smooth slope all 
round it up to the surrounding hills. On the far side 
of the slope and on our extreme right was one knoll 
which stood out like a lump of loaf sugar. In this 
hollow, amongst some reeds in a swampy place, I came 
across indications which convinced me that a force 
had been tliere recently. For instance, I found places 
where two fires had been built recently and then hid- 
den under pieces of turf which had been cut out before 
the fires had been made. Why take all that trouble to 
hide the fires? Then in the reeds I found a small 
duiker-hom, filled with new mouti. Why duiker- 
horn witli new mouti in it? Not to pay taxes with I 
was sure. Lastly in tlie reeds, wrapped up in an old 
piece of blanket and evidently lost or overlooked were 
three new assegai heads sharp as razors. 

I sent back word of what I had found, reporting 
that I was convinced that a large body of the enemy 
was in the vicinity. 

Captain Blaney now received orders to occupy the 
knoll on our extreme right front. This was about 
2 p.m. At the same time orders came to me to turn 
over my job and take charge of fifty levies under a 
sub-chief and accompany Captain Blaney with his 
troop of twenty-five men. When about three hundred 
and fifty yards from tire base of the knoll, we came on 
a body of nearly three hundred Zulus in the long grass, 
which was almost as high as our saddles. 
warriors rose with shouts of “ ’sutu, sutu, an 
charged us, waving and brandishing their spe^s. 
Our advance party fired a volley at them and then 
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warriors as they were, stand any longer against this 
terrible hail of fire? 

It was the first experience for eighty per cent of 
them. They were certainly not cowards, for the fore- 
most of the charge, a little, shrivelled keshla man (one 
wearing the head-ring) was lying, almost blown to 
bits, less than twenty yards from our firing line. 

The rout had begun on our front and was coni" 
pleted here. That fine body of fearless, charging 
warriors— rebels though they might be— which but a 
few minutes before had swept forward fully confident 
that our bullets would turn to water, as they had been 
told when doctored”, was in full retreat, broken up 
into wildly fleeing groups, scattered like frightened 
sheep. 

I, for one, was not sorry to see the last of them. It 
was late and we were all played out, and the heat was 
intense. Then came serious news. The enemy had 
rallied and had been heavily reinforced. They now 
appeared to be in such strength, that Colonel Mansel 

^who had arrived with 600 men as reinforcements and 
assumed command— gave the order to retire on Fort 
YoUand. It was estimated that the enemy lost 
over one hundred and sixty killed, we never knew 
how many wounded; we lost six kiUed and eighteen 

wounded. 

It was dining this action that I saw Captain Blaney 
perform an action exactly similar to that for which 
Lord Beresford got the V.C. during the Zulu War, in 

’ 79 * ‘ 

When the rebels had charged us, and in one place . 
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got to close grips, one of our men foolishly broke from 
our Hne and fought his \vay amongst them. He fell 
badly wounded and was not missed for several 
minutes after the Zulus retired. Then it was noticed 
that a group of Zulus were carrying a man away with 
them. At first it was thought it ivas one of their own 
men they had on the shield. Then someone saw, 
through his glasses, that it was a white man. Not 
hesitating for a second, Blaney mounted his horse and 
charged fuU at the group; cut doivn one or ^o ot 
them; dismounted, drove tlie remainder off with his 
revolver, got the wounded man on his horse and^- 
ning beside it, with assegais being flung at him, 
brought the ivounded man back to our ranks. ^ 

On May 24th, I was sent to Colonel L«ich^ s 
column, which was moving into Zululand— the c^ef 
Sibindi met us with his levies in the Mpukunyom hi , 
eight miles west of the Qudeni range. , • r at t 

In Matchana-ka-Mondise’s district, .the ojDef Mat- 

chana was loyal, but his sons had al jome e r 
These sons of his had all been to.work on the Rand 
and had returned inoculated with aU the rot ^d 

vice which the native ^ou^ pic ^^j^i^hed 

niicit, native rum-shops. The old cmei 

us with guides when the column moved off at mid 

‘^Twas sorry for this old man, for ovring soHy to 
what had been done by his sons, he 
and heavily fined, though ^^er e , j u-gji no 
over and it was proved that the old chap had 
party to any seditious or rebelhous work, aU 
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he had paid as fines were returned to him with a hand- 
some reward in addition. 

f Had it not been for men like him and Sibindi, there 
might have been a different tale to tell, for their tribes 
were strong and the fact that they had joined in the 
RebeUion would have brought in many smaller chiefs 
who were sitting on the fence. 

Late in the afternoon, another body of Sibindi’s 
men joined us, bringing his total number of men 
up to nearly two thousand. It was a stirring sight 
to see them march into camp. They looked as 

fine as any lot of fighting Zulus or Matabele I had 
seen. 


Every man wore a red band round his forehead and 
e captains, sub-chiefs and indunas had a red band 
round the right arm. All were completely armed with 
''veapons, but Sibindi himself carried, in 
a ition, a rifle and wore a revolver strapped around 
his waist. He was a tall man, even for a Zulu. 

at night we laagered in a square and I can 
honestly say that I was in a mortal funk the whole 
m^t through. It was a beastly experience. 

ou see, it was like this. The east face of the square 
was made up of two squadrons of the Umvoti Mounted 
^fles and these used their saddles as a stockade, 
breastwOTk or whatever one liked to call the flimsy 
a air. ne squadron of the same corps with a small 
number of nonqais (native poHce) and one squadron 

Reserves were on the south'' 
side wMe Sibmdi’s levies made up the other two sides 
oi the laager. 
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No\v up to this time, though Sibindi had been loyal 
and had helped in a small way, he had not been m a 
position where he could turn suddenly and help m 
massacring a whole column. For that is what it meant 
now. Suppose that we were rushed in the early morn- 
ing or at night, by large forces of the enemy, and 
^vhilst we were engaged, Sibindi ratted. What chance 
should we stand? Not an eartlily. Every man_ would 

be wiped out. This was in my mind all that mght. 1 

was very nervy. _ .. j 

At 7.30 p.m. our scouts came in and reported 
impi of close on two thousand moving in the direction 
of the high hills. Tills force was evidently gettmg away 

from Colonel Mackay’s column. . 

About 10 p.m., a native scout arrived from Golone 

Mackay’s column, warning Colonel Leuc^ 
he must be very careful, as t%vo other ene y P 
were in the vicinity and that he imgh exp 

We k stood to arms at four o’clock, and at 4^30^..^ 
I was ordered to take six scouts out to recon 
our left, while lieutenant Nnss went out 

ltmyf^gr"Jv:ralatm, 

'td 

tu^ or.ulm:’s:L,’’l'o.e enemy a— 

By this time, the whole force wj^ 

grew hghter and lighter as the whole of it 

tog mist. A swM of wind now hfted the whole 
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like a huge curtain, and I could see the impi as it 
swept forward — a phalanx of shields, bristling with 
assegais. A black impi, a naked impi, looking like the 
Zulu warriors of old, streamed rapidly over the ground 
at a range of i,ooo yards from the square. 

They swept from sight into the dry bed of a small 
river, while a smaller impi of about eight hundred men 
could be seen — really a horn of the old Zulu attacking 
formation — ^sweeping to the rear of oim square as if to 
attack from a vlei on our west. 

A third force — ^really the other horn — ^swept down 
from the other side to engage the north side of the 
square. 

In the dry bed of the river. Colonel Leuchars had 
placed the captmred cattle under some herd boys. The 
impi sweeping into this, yelling their war cries, 
stampeded the cattle, driving them ahead of their 
advance. The cattle emerged from the gully, charging 
on our square, and followed by the Zulus. 

Order was now given to fire, and at the first volley 
about sixty cattle fell, some of them less than ten yards 
from the square’s face. This, however, turned back 
the catde, and showed that many of the enemy had 
been brought down. They checked their rush, and 
proceeded to encircle the square ; keeping well under 
cover, however. Again and again they tried to rush 
us, the last three times being on the front where 
Sibindi’s men were ; but each time they were driven 
back. 
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composed. Each brave to recklessnessj each cool and 
collected, yet each showing a distinct manner of 
fighting. 

The Militia Reserves, of whom ninety-five per cent 
were Transvaal Dutch, had their horses saddled, in 
accordance with tlie practice of their great fighting 
ancestors, who had fought the Zulus so often. If 
pressed too hard and in jeopardy of annihilation, they 
would mount, retire to another ridge and rake the 
enemy %vith their deadly fire. The Rifles were ninety 
per cent Scotch and English ; cool as could be, dogged 
as a bulldog, each man was on the ground, behind his 
saddle, there to fight to the end as did Wilson’s men. 
Nodiing would make them budge. 

Sibindi’s men — Zulus — ^were standing steady, but 
plainly excited. Gesticulating, waving their assegais 
or kerrie sticks, they yelled defiance and were plainly 
aching to charge at the enemy. 

These again came on, now in true Zulu formation, 
horns well deployed from the main body to the right 
and left in the way Tschaka had first drilled his in- 
vincible impis. Their aim was to encircle our square, 
closing in so that none could escape and eventually 
to massacre every man. 

Whilst all these attacks had been made, it was 
observed that Sibindi and his" captains were hav- 
ing the greatest difficulty in restraining the levies 
from rushing to the attack each time the enemy 
retired. 

I now received orders to reinforce one side where the 
levies were, with twenty men, whilst the same was done 
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to the Other side. Whilst all this had been going on, 
we had been suflfering from two or three enemy snipers 
who knew how to use their rifles. These were about 
eight hundred yards from the square. Up to now, our 
total casualties had been twelve whites killed and 
wounded and forty-one of Sibindi’s men; and more 
than half of these were hit by sniper’s bullets. Many 
of the horses had also been hit. 

« A deadly, raking fire was now ordered in the 
direction of the snipers, which silenced them. After- 
wards we found two of them dead. The third, a man 
named Magadize, escaped. 

At about nine o’clock, an order was given to Sibindi 
to hold his men in readiness to charge. This had a 
perfectly magical effect. They had not understood 
this, “sitting down to fight” game, which we were 
playing. Now an excited jabbering and the rattling of 
assegais against shields told those of us who knew them, 
that they would give the enemy something in return 
for what they had suffered. 

They had loathed sitting in the grass and being 
fired at, conforming to a way of fighting which went 
against all their training and instincts. 

At about ten-thirty the enemy delivered another but 
much weaker attack, quite half-hearted. I saw Sibindi 
get the order. Hjs face lit up with a blaze of fighting 
lust. He positively roared his commands to his in- 
dunas ; they repeated them — and as their fathers had 
done in previous fights — ^shouting the war-cry ’sutu, 
’sutu, they leapt forward like hounds after the now 
retreating enemv. 
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The rebels fled down by the 
the dry gully, some over *e ndgt^^d 
could be seen S.bmdi s ™ j ^^ctly how 

does not soon let up on a ° help the 

p.^rreC:^^"^--rora 

b”£a:iK:n’e:;‘‘hr^^^ 

and nearly i.ooo head ofcattle. ^ ^„^„early all 
The dead counted f™" ■„ 3 ie dongas and m 

the wounded were earn Y course, does not 

the scrub, totalled 184, but Amongst 

include those killed by th Bobazelendi, 

the enemy killed was an fight. Many 

tlie principal induna J and are not in- 

killed were not found for weeKs 

eluded in the total above. hltele 

The attacking force were ^ number of them 
and Makafulu tribes, a v Y . certificate 

being "ns _On= ca^ Gordon 

showing he was a hcense p 

Memorial Mission. g- 1 . sibindi’s men march- 

We now returned to Buff , blooded 

ing in great glee. Th“e who 

their assegais, carried th ’ jfiey also bound 

blade upwards, as is thei kraal 

green rushes to their head^s^^wn 
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of Nyoniyezwe, they started chanting their ancient 
tribal song. 

The sun had set, dusk had come, and the women, 
recognizing that their men were returning triumphant, 
victors with blooded spears, came running from all 
directions, according their heroes such a weird, wild 
and fantastic welcome, that I shall never forget it. It 
was the first and only time I had ever seen Zulu 
womenfolk receive a victorious impi. 

Most of the women had their faces plastered with 
white ashes, and carried small hand brooms. They 
had leaves bound to their ankles, and rushed to- 
wards Sibindi’s men, screaming in shrill, hysterical 
voices ; 

“Ki, ki, ki, ki, kuhle ’kwetu.” Roughly (oh, oh, oh, 
oh, welcome, joy is in our huts). 

That night the column laagered at the kraal of 
one of Sibindi’s indunas, a man named Sikota. The 
following day I was sent with ten men of the N.M.R., 
and ten of the U.D.R. and twenty levies to bring in 
six hundred head of cattle reported to be not more than 
fifteen miles away in a deserted kraal which had been 
used by the rebels. 

Arriving there I fovmd no sign of the cattle, but 
every indication that the enemy were about in force. 
At the moment I was speaking to the chief man of the 
levies, when I noticed some of the enemy in the tliick 
bush close by. 

I now ordered the men to extend over to a small 
kopje and rode off to the left of my line. I had no more 
than reached there when a man sprang up from the 
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Set M teU J e„e:ny — IfSS;" 

hit him clean m the tliroat. buiiked as 

To my surprise, every one “ S‘™Soopers to 

hard as he “““ 5°^ “ of which were many 

rally on the kopje, at t one, I emptied 

large rocks. Throwmg myself bdmd o^_^. P 

my magazine twice I’^to to eet to me in 

Zc to the troopers farthest away, to get 

and surrounded by five 

One man was m difiicu ^ troopers I charged 
rebels. With the assistance of P troopers 

this lot and got him Aeir bayonets, 

gallantly fighting the ^ now left us alone 

giving me time to retire. ^^nnt and 

for a few minutes, and I gave me 

retire. . j it looked bad for a 

Now they came at us agam, revolver was all 

few minutes, they were so ^ t hold of my 

that saved me. as one of the e y ^ 
reins, whilst another stabbed at me 

stabbing spear. . . other in the shoulder. 

I got him in the chest, another 

One trooper fdl with his shoulder. All 

with one in his stomach ground was so 

this time we were «dmg aavel faster 

rocky and broken that the enemy 

than we could. 
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I got the men under some cover in a small shallow 
krantz, but had only eight left now; a few minutes 
after I was overjoyed to hear the shouts and cheers 
of a relieving squadron, accompanied by a large num- 
ber of levies. 






CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

nr O my mind-and I know that this was the general 
T^dew^ of the different officers • tJ- 

Gener^_ 

DunLn Mackenzie w^ the 
n.and and -Pf 

Luckily for me, I JT/Xeen sent to him with some 

the fight took place. I had been sent x 
important dispatches. foUowed xvith the 

If my description of ^er ivill have no difficulty 
map attached, I thi^ th easy 

in understanding the affair, but it 

to do so ivithout it. g-om three 

The attack on the rebel fo . , ^ apart. In the 

points, and at the start these we Transvaal 

centre of our attacl^g Reserves, the Natal Field 
Mounted Rifles, ^bo Na^ (mounted) and a 

ArtiUery. a body of tbe Natd Pobce ( 

large body ””pSS “f tug= Home 

force rras «aUy _ot tbe P™ 8 ^ and 

Gorge. On its right was *e Ng“ 

on the far left the Insure 

On the left side “^^n^ban Light lufathty. 

flank of the enemy— were th 
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the Natal Carbineers and Royston’s Horse, with two 
troops of the Zululand Mounted Rifles. The extreme 
left of our force was a good five or six miles from the 
nearest body of our centre. 

Far to the right of our centre force were the Natal 
Rangers and some Natal Reserves, these being oppo- 
site the Eziwojeni forest and the Mome waterfall. 

Most of the previous afternoon had been used in 
getting the troops in position and, acting as an extra 
aide for General Mackenzie, I had been in the saddle 
all that day and half of the night. There had been a 
glorious full moon and this had been the greatest help 
to the different regimental commanders in taking up 
their positions. 

So far, all the converging movements had worked 
like clockwork. So different to the Boer War in which 
I never knew a night attack or night movement which 
was not a fiasco. 

The action began at daylight when Lieutenant 
Forbes, in charge of the fifteen-pounders, seeing the 
enemy forming up in impis — through his glasses — 
opened fire. Then the Maxims came into play, two 
more fifteen-pomiders and a Colt gun. This was quick- 
ly followed by a heavy rifle fire from our main body 
fronting up the Gorge. 

The enemy were thrown into a panic, large numbers 
began to dash through the nek, in the hope’ of getting 
into the open and then into the thick bush. These 
were met by a devastating fire from men posted for just 
such a contingency. Some fortimate enough to get 
through had to nm the gauntlet of a heavy cross fire 
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and few escaped. Their time for a “stampmg-out’» 

j thev were to be the ones stamped flat, 

had come, but they were lo u 

sur^flTbe'^nemaT It tt'was 

Mvalsango, to the west of the Mom 
General Mackenzie sent me w . 

Zululand Mounted Rifles and They 

Durban Light Infantry to f *™“S“;^“;„entthe 

advanced immediately, almos ^ 

ETeTr fiteen-pounders. maehine-guns and 
"“l had no sooner repor^d ba^ 

Barker. Another officer was t> sneers to advance 
the right flank to order "ge. t^^^^ 

in an enelrehiig a pivot. 

right flaii ' riving Colonel Royston his 

I seized the chance, aite g b 

orders, to advance wiA him bush and 

awkward work °the enemy would jump 

as we drove through the Dobo th V 

sllvk covered with forest or 
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bush, sweeping away to the high hill tops, breaking 
here and there into red ironstone. The sun was very 
warm and the shade I got at times from the tall yellow- 
wood trees was very grateful. The semi-gloom of the 
thicker part of the Dobo was enlivened by the shrill 
piping of birds and I spotted several old baboons 
about. I expect they were wondering what all the 
devilish noise was. 

My native orderly was riding close behind me, when 
suddenly my horse pricked forward its ears and gave 
an uneasy stamp with its off fore-foot. This attracted 
my attention, just as my orderly called out. There 
was a break in the forest just at this point. Then a 
pair of badly-frightened francolins — Cape pheasants 
— ^rustled out into the open. There was something 
ahead they did not like, that was certain. 

“They have seen something, Baas,” said my 
orderly. Then from the line of brush in front burst the 
sound of two shots, my orderly’s horse uttered a shrill 
scream of agony, and rearing up, kicking the air wildly 
for a moment with its front legs, backward it went, 
dashing my orderly with stunning force against a 
large tree trunk. Almost at the same instant four 
Zulus — ^with what I took to be at first an ofiicer — 
dashed from cover, and with bass, roaring shouts and 
ear-splitting whistles came for us. 

My orderly, from the ground, got one man with his 
rifle, then struggling to his feet killed another with his 
stabbing spear. The shots, whistles and yells of the 
attacking men, came so unexpectedly that my horse 
got out of hand for a couple of moments and took me 
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amone the two Zulus and their chief— dressed in the 

pommel of my saddle. ochre on his 

bra^vny, naked man, head, a 

face and two large crane ^ j Ti;c! neck came 

necklet of teeth of some animal roun > 

1 u* 4 - -rrtP ^ kind of berserk rage, seeing 

dashing at me in a k ^ 

if ever a man did. I let my left hand, 

revolver ; usually I am a poOT ^ clean. He 

but luck was with me this time, g 
reeled, spun round, flung his ass g 

"was a matter of seconds ^ man^n 

form was now ^"°*yngly-looking chap, taU, 

charged at him. He was a ^crso of a 

straight, perfecdy-proportio ^ 

prize-fighter of heavy-weight class. . 

he fired, but like catch- 

ing him just below where ^ 

The force of my horse charging 

through flesh and bone, p p for a second his 

At this moment a ^"ocal man 

ston’s Horse came up. T everyone m 

who knew every foot of the co y 
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it — ^white and coloured — ^said to me, looking down at 
the Zulu in uniform : 

“Well ! Grad, this is very peculiar. Have you any 
idea who this man is?” 

I told him that all I knew was that it was unusual to 
see a Zulu cliief— he was a ringed man, looked every 
inch a chief — dressed up in an officer’s kit. 

“Well ! that is a really big chief named Mehlo-ka- 
zulu. A very important man. You had better let 
General Mackenzie know as soon as you can.” 

The Dobo forest was now being fast cleared of the 
rebels, the enemy realized that they could hide no- 
where, and the Nonqais, with the help of the levies, 
drove them into the open to be picked off by crack 
shots. A large body — ^the N.M. Rifles, Royston’s 
Horse, Durban Light Infantry and some of the Natal 
Rangers — ^now drove towards the Mome Gorge in line 
of companies. 

A horrible blunder was now made by a certain 
officer in charge of some levies. Seeing that his men 
were scattering, he ordered the “rally” to be sounded. 
This was heard by aU and obeyed, all thinking the 
order came from Mackenzie, and large numbers of 
the enemy escaped, at least three hundred of them. 
However, among the slain were Mtele, Mavakuto, 
Paul and Moses, two Christian teachers who called 
themselves Chaplains to the Black Forces, and Bam- 
bata himself. 

The death of the rebel leader, Bambata, is reported 
to have taken place as follows : 

Shortly after the influx into the Dobo forest, of the 
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retreating rebels from the Mome Gorge, and just 
before the Dobo forest was shelled, M 
was seen walking up the Mome s^eam. ^ y. f 
wearing nothing but a shirt, and carrying nothing 

seen by one of the loyal levies who was on 
the further bank. Behind tliis loyal levy, wp ano 

of his companions, b^J^^^^^/^ppJ^ntlymarmed 
native wearing the shirt. Th _ PP 

man rushed at the levy, ^ attack 

under his shirt as he came, but £-j.ojn 

the other, concealed levy spang ^ 

the water and stabbed him m the back w 

j hU assailant and was 
The stabbed ma^ turned on h 

then stabbed by the second. enormous; he 

and struggling, and for a while it 

wrenched a kerne stick om Nonqais 

seemed as if he must escp • the head. 

came along and one shot the r assegai— which 

They then went off, ‘.'=‘rL " nTSe of them 

was badly bent— sticking into body, t 

bothering as to who to -bd w^ to^h 
Not until two days later was it re 

man was Bambata. -Rambata, and to 

To make sure that this man head- 

stop any rumours of his being ^ ^^lovm the 

men were brought from Enipndhlini an^, 

body. They at once recop brought to 

Bambata. The head was then cut o 
Greytown. This was done as it was most urg 
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news of liis death should be spread amongst all the 
natives. The head was treated with all decency and 
respect. It was not exposed to view, but kept in a 
state of preser\'ation by the Medical Officers : no one 
being allowed to see it widiout a signed order by the 
Commander-in-Ghief or the Minister for Native 
Affairs. After several of his relations, sub-ehiefs and 
leading men had seen it, the head was taken to Mome 
Gorge and buried in tlie grave with the body. 

The enemy losses — those bodies actually counted — 
in killed, were seven htmdred and fifty-four. From 
enemy sources it is estimated that tliere must have been 
a thousand in all, with quite that number of wounded. 
Our own losses were very small indeed. Fifteen whites 
killed, eighteen wounded and a few of the levies killed 
and wounded. Tliis great difference in the losses on the 
two sides was brought about by the same factors which 
caused similar differences in casualties at Omdur- 
man in Egypt; the white troops were well-armed, 
experts with rifles, aided by modern gims and Maxims, 
and were matched against an enemy armed with 
savage weapons and ill-disciplined. 

To be shot or stabbed in battle is looked upon by the 
martial Zulus as far better than dying in bed. A Zulu 
looks with the greatest contempt on the weakling — as 
he thinks — ^who shows mercy in war time. Their 
minds work somewhat like this : Two races, peoples or 
tribes are at war, so fighting is inevitable; one side 
must win, and one lose ; well, the winning side are fools 
if they do not “stamp-out” the others. There will be 
no retaliation then. Wholesale slaughter, utter mas- 
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sacre is best. Any other way is asking for future 
trouble. 

The situation had now become very grave around 
Mapumulo. The smashing defeat at Mome — close as 
it was to the Zulu border, had quashed Rebellion in 
Zululand and Dinizulu was now lying low, waiting 
to see what would happen and pretending to be so ill 
that he was dying and so could not be moved. The 
Nkandhla and Nqutu districts were now quiet and 
orderly again. 

It had been known for some time that there was 
certain to be a rising round Mapumulo and a strong 
garrison was now placed there under Colonel Sparks. 
He found on his arrival that the tribes of Ndhlovu, 
Meseni and Ngobizembe were openly in sympathy 
with Bambata. Around Mapumulo and Ndwedwe 
there was a Zulu population of more than 100,000 
people. The chief Meseni was head oRtlie great 
Qwabe tribe, senior of all the Zulu clans. Meseni and 
another great chief, Ndholovu-ka-timuni were arres- 
ted, but foolishly were later released. They promptly 
broke out in open rebellion in June, in conjunction 
with chiefs Matshwili, Mlungwana, Swaimana and 
some smaller chiefs. 

On Monday, June i8th, a convoy of three waggons 
was sent into Stanger from Mapumulo. The waggons 
outspanned two hundred yards from the deserted and 
burnt store of Oglesby, near the Otimati river. The 
next morning they were inspanning — Quartermaster 
Sergeant Knox was in charge of one waggon with a 
single trooper — with the others there was a voor- 
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looper to each span and a white officer was in charge 
of the whole convoy. Suddenly they were rushed by 
more than one hundred men of the Ndhlovu tribe. 
Knox was assegaied in the stomach, the trooper was 
stabbed again and again, hacked to pieces, while the 
officer, who was hit with a kerrie stick and received an 
assegai in the baggy part of his trousers — being a fine 
runner — out-distanced the Zulus and got to Mapu- 
mulo. An attack was made the same day on Thring’s 
Store, and a man named Sangreid killed after being 
terribly tortured, while another man, Robbins, was 
left for dead. He had twenty-two assegai wounds, was 
breathing when found but died a few hours later. 

On the officer from Knox’s waggons reaching 
Mapumulo, Captain Smith with a half-troop of the 
Natal Mounted Rifles galloped to the spot. Near 
Thring’s Post they were charged by close on two hun- 
dred of the rebels shouting their war cry. The N.M.R. 
held their fire until the enemy were within fifty yards, 
then blazed away. Every man of his troop was a Boer, 
and a dead shot. That volley checked the charge. 
The rebels tried flanking, got another volley, this 
time getting to within five yards. The fire absolutely 
paralysed them. They then retired, many being 
bowled over by the N.M.R. as they ran. 

Another troop of the N.M.R. now came up, and the 
combined troops swept the enemy before them up the 
valley. The two troops of the N.M.R. which did such 
fine work this day were the Stanger and the Green- 
wood Park troops ; Captain Smith — a very able soldier 
— ^in private life was a building contractor. More than 
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I NOW took part in one of the stiffest fights in the 
Rebellion. This was the action of Peyana, three 
nfiles from Tliring’s Post. Colonel Leuchars had 
arrived and was Officer Commanding. The force 
was made up of the following: One section of C 
Battery, Natal Field Artillery; four Cape Mounted 
Rifle Maxims ; two Maxims and two Rexer guns of the 
Natal Mounted Rifles, all under Colonel Arnott. 
There were 450 Natal Mounted Rifles imder Colonel 
Murray-Smith — an accountant in private fife — 150 
Natal Carbineers and 100 Border Motmted Rifles. 

This column experienced great difficulty in getting 
the two guns up the rough inclines. They had a troop 
of the Natal Mounted Rifles as an escort. I might 
mention here that less than three weeks before, I had 
been present in Pietermaritzburg when two hundred 
remounts had been given to the men, and though they 
were all good horsemen, it was a sight for the gods. 
Those horses had just come off a transport and started 
to show that they needed exercise. 

The guns took up a position which covered a front 
of 2,000 yards of open ground to right and front. The 
N.M.R. moving forward in extended order in echelon 
of troops ; the groimd being very broken and the grass 
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rlrv but fairly high. About noon, some of the enemy 

wJre"ld -t of Peyana HU — 

themselves and quite 'j iji amtush 

that the rebels were m Coree and were m am 

wL"”* die one on the left-were 
now ordered forward to scout before our f”” 

Peyana and draw the ene y cnnnorted us as 

two hundred yards to our ^ to the 

we rode up to the brow “f '' aad charged 

crest, the enemy rose out ^ 

us with shouts of “Usutu, narrow 

had just prepared the main body as 

escapes. We at once rebred backet 

the enemy swept after u . ^ 

swampy ground, th^t the Inemy gained 

and we were retarded ^gj.g ig any race 

on us rapidly. I not 

more fleet of foot than „ttimessinkingwellover 

over the ground. My hors^e was 

its fedocks, and notwithstanding the tac 

straining every effort, oght that it was all 

Once it went to its knees and I thougn 

^P- r,u- A me 1 saw that one man w^ 

Taking a glance behmd me^ I p„ed. 

not many feet away, an _ . I turned as full as I 
ready to throw an assegai at m . ^ 
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could in tlic saddle and took a shot at him with my 
revolver — and hit. It was one chance in a thousand, 
but a lucky one. I saw an assegai come over my shoul- 
der and stick in the rump of a horse in front of me. It 
made the poor beast boimd forward and nearly xmseat 
its rider. 

At last we got through the swampy ground and 
started up the long slope towards the column. Here 
we were able to make better time and now drew 
ahead of the pursuing Zulus. But I could see that it 
was going to be a very close thing. 

It’s an imcanny feeling, riding on as fast as your 
horse will carry you, yet all the time expecting to 
receive an assegai in the back or between the shoul- 
ders. My main dread was that my horse would come 
a cropper and that I should fall into the enemy’s 
hands. 

A vivid imagination is a curse. Instead of concen- 
trating on what my horse was doing, all I could think 
of was the different men I had seen after they had been 
played with and tortured by the devils. I suppose it 
could really be summed-up that I was in a pretty 
rotten funk. Yet the fighting part never bothered me, 
at least not as a rule. I could always get a kick out of 
that. 

As we got closer and closer to the column, I could 
see the gunners waiting to fire and the men lying or 
kneeling, doing the same. They could not open, so 
long as we masked the enemy. At last the two fifteen- 
pounders were able to fire and dropped shells on our 
pursuers as we rode through our lines. Immediately a 
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rattling volley rang out from all the 

Ye Gods ! What a time "e hoUers Tho. 

remounts certainly raised hell. 

most of them had heard shell e. -g 

For those who do not know, I ^ig. 

usual when cava^ or to dismount 

mounted, for numbers on , n„jnber three, who 

and to hand their rems the 

remains mounted and re^ e strength, 

horses. In this instance, to 7^. • seven rearing 

a horse holder was often holding six or seven 

horses and having ^^a^^ and shells. 

The fire from rifles, ^ totting a corn- 

hit the charging remarkably gaUant 

field, smashmg up the charg distinct 

oneland breaking "a de^Woof close 

bodies. One of these wthdrew into ^ P 

by the nek (pass) leading 1^0 
which they had charged. Here tne 

thick scrub ^d 7^ 7 hJleft of the Natal Mounted 
Another cleared oflf to the ^g 

Rifles, going down into the kloof, and 

advanced, we hned the c rabbits as they 

were able to bowl them ove 

reached the bottom of the this one” ; 

bush. I would hear a man say he would 

crack would go his rifle, an ^ j r„h_ They seldom 

be seen to spring into the poor devils 

missed, and were paying ° ^ g previously. 

ofourstherebcUhadto^cda few ci^ P 
Actually, the main body of the eha g 
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Stopped less than twenty-five feet from the Maxims, 
and when they foimd they could not press home their 
attack, they turned round and walked away. Gallant 
devils ! 

Now an order was given for a general advance, and 
the N.M.R. galloped forward in line of squadrons up 
the Peyana hill, accompanied by the Maxims on their 
galloping carriages. Whilst doing this, we came on a 
body of about five hundred hidden in a slight de- 
pression to our extreme right. As these were pro- 
tected by bush much too deep to ride through, a 
squadron of the N.M.R. was dismounted and cleared 
it at the bayonet point. 

Soon after a scout rode in and reported an impi in 
the Mvoti valley, that had not done any fighting up 
to then. Colonel Amott now ordered an advance in 
open order until the Hlonono Mission was reached. 
The main body of the rebels was seen about two miles 
away and estimated at between 4,000 and 5,000 
strong; they were in a position between the Mission 
and Meseni’s principal kraal, evidently at their old 
game of an encircling movement. A heavy fire was 
opened on them from our fifteen-pounders and they 
retired. 

Orders were now given for the column to retire to 
Otimati. In the comse of this, the guns kept unlim- 
bering and shelling the impis whenever they came 
close enough for the shelling to be effective ; this pre- 
vented ovu rear-guard from being attacked. 

In July, 8,000 rebels were in one body in the Umvoti 
valley. Another 4,000 were known to be close to these, 
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a„ditwasestima.ed*atwithin^n|™les°fMag.. 
mulo. there were at least .5,000 ”” ^ 

for Natal, she had the right hand and 

Major-General Mackenzie held ^ J ,d he 

knew how to play to the best a ^nd co- 
held, and the Government ^ hy a Governor 

operation in every possible way, bac y 

who was a good soldier himselt. 

Every man in “^Jit wL touch and 

was now in arms, and tho g Rebellion 

go, it was a » conctanon^ttot * 

was g°“g “ die encouragement they 

numbers of the rebels, „ f Commons. 

got from Keir Hardie in foueht by Majof 

At MacRae’s Store, an action was f^^^ Y 

Campbell, I was with this 

about two hundred and htty ridge 

small column. We -ere -o^g^^ialee a clump of 
by the store and just horizon. Here, let me 

trees between the store an , ^en hilly and with 
say that the country was very broken, Y 

lots of large and smaU kloots 

After passing MacRae s Thring’s Post. The 

then there is good going as tar ^ transport 

convoy was making goo an hour. The 

-about two to two and a Narf 

advance guard consisted droops m 

Mounted Rifles; I was with on ^hich 

which one of the troopers owneo j hj 

followed him everywhere. ^ h natives. We 

wHtes, this beast positively loathed 
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were just going up a slight incline when the lurcher 
stopped dead, raised his hackles and began to howl, 
just as a dog \vill do which is being affected by music. 

That instant, Zulus sprang out of the clump of trees 
fifty yards away and charged straight for us. Assegais 
whizzed about our heads. Two horses were transfixed, 
they began to plunge and stumble, squealing and 
causing confusion in the ranks; one man was badly 
hurt but managed to stick to his horse. . . . Then 
ducking, and bending low, dodging like lightning to 
avoid our revolver shots, they hurled themselves 
among us. 

The officer in charge. Captain Armstrong, shouted 
out to the advance guard to retire, though at the 
moment he was surrounded. He cut his way to my 
side. He was as cool and wary in the midst of the 
melee as he would have been walking on the Berea. 
I saw one broad-chested warrior wearing a leopard 
moocha front and back, with a huge black shield, 
hml his kerrie stick at Armstrong ; it caught him on the 
thigh. Armstrong rode at the warrior — a ringed man 
— ^to cut him down ; swinging up his sabre for a cut at 
the rebel’s shoulder, where the head joins the body. 
The man saw it coming and raised his shield to 
it off. Armstrong’s sword cut clean through the shield 
and nearly severed the man’s head from his body. The 
strength behind that blow must have been enormous. 
We all cut our way safely through and got back to the 
column. Several men and horses were wounded but 
that was aU. Captain Armstrong was a fine, gallant 
man, liked by every man in his squadron. 
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A heavy, «U.directei fire “toy 

enemy, who were rein orc^ 

charged down shot from the fifteen- 

eclat, but our rifle fire a ^ 

pounder caused them to h hy a 

^ass. Then as he leaped 

giant whirling a huge bat gigantic stature . 

towards us. He was a m^ fantastic decorations 
even for a Zulu, adorned ^^ff^.^hers. Once 
of flowing cow-ta^ and lo g ^^hels 

xnore our heavy fire f store, 
to go back and make for ,T,pnts and again they 

Igain .he enemy gotr«n«^^^ 

charged the column. u,,. both were repulsed. 

flank charge at the same ume, tat both w ^ 

Now Major Campbell formed h 

rrrth“'DlsMc. M;Ud Hifles guarding 

“^C-a third Implabout^even—J^^^^^ 
joined them and thing . ^ut such execution 

serious. Twice fifteempounder, and the 

was done with “case y e fhially retreated, 

fire of the Rexer guns that th y and 

These rebel forces were men ed Mah- 

Ntshing-umuzi tribes with an mduna 

langa in command. , . j forty killed on the 

The enemy left one hundred ^ajor 

ground, but took theu mounded ^en 

Campbell (a doctor in priva Every native 

killed and several slightly wo 
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driver and voorlooper had cleared out, and Major 
Campbell had the greatest difficulty in getting his 
column to Thring’s Post. 

About the same date a very pretty little action was 
fought at Ponjwana. I was with MacKay’s column, 
which was . the pivot force on a twenty-mile front, 
engaged in an encircling movement. This small 
column, when on the march, spotted a large force of 
rebels on a ridge at Sikota’s kraal. 

The advance guard sent back word to the column 
and the main body closed up to within two hundred 
yards of its advanced force. The country here, on 
either side of the road, is steep and covered with thorn 
bush, and at this particular place on the right of the 
road it is precipitous and covered with very thick bush. 
The column was advancing down the road, was nearly 
opposite this place and had become a little jammed 
and too close for either comfort or quick action. 

At this moment the advance guard was attacked 
and fell back on the main body, which immediately 
lined across the road. Fire was at once opened on the 
swiftly charging enemy wth their waving assegais. 
Some of the advanced guard, still mounted, fired 
from their saddles at the on-coming mass. 

All were ordered to dismount, turn their mounts 
over to the horse holders. Throwing themselves flat on 
the ground, they opened a hot, rapid and accurate 
fire. 

Tlie enemy charge was made with the utmost 
celerity and courage — ^marvellous courage — for the 
nearest men actually fell almost touching the rifle 
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muzzles, whilst the centre of the rush was literally 
blown to pieces by the accurate shooting of the marks- 
men of this particular force ; most of whom hunted for 
their living for at least half the year. 

The two bodies of the charging enemy swerved to 
either side of the line of fire. Those moving off to the 
right flank, passed between that flank and several 
deserted huts, doing so just as G Squadron came up 
closing that gap and thus coming under a raking fire. 

A friend of mine said to me some days after : 

“One could not help but admire their leaders. On 
those officers of theirs would come. Ten, fifteen and 
twenty yards ahead of their men. They were splendid. 
But how our chaps dropped them !” 

Another said to me : 

“I saw one ringed man fall, get up again with blood 
streaming from him and come on. Again he went 
down with another bullet and then he crawled towards 
us on his hands and knees.^' 

Colonel Mackay now got word from a friendly 
native that at the kraal of Mtandeni a force of two 
impis — ^more than seven thousand men — ^was being 
formed to attack Barker, that a white man had been 
captured and tortured before the whole of them by 
witch-doctors and his body horribly mutilated. Word 
of this was sent to Major-General Mackenzie, who sent 
a loyal native at once to Colonel Barker, warning him. 

As Barker was twenty miles away as the crow flies, 
and the country was exceedingly rough and broken, 
this would take some time. Actually, Nkantolo — the 
despatch carrier — agoing by a very roundabout way, 
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covered a distance of fifty-four miles in twenty-eight 
hours on foot, crossing very hilly country, broken with 
deep kloofs, covered with thick forest and bush. This 
will give some idea of how Zulus can travel. 

The body of the poor white man who had been 
tortured was found the next day at the kraal o 
Meseni. It was most horribly mutilated. It had been 
ripped open and all the intestines, lungs, heart, 
and other parts taken out. The soles of .the fe^ had 
been burnt to cinders. The head had been cut off, and 
was never found, so it was never known who the man 
was. It was always supposed that it was the body o 
Edward Veal, of the Public Works Department. 

Whoever he was, there is not the least doubt t a 
Meseni was cognizant of the capture and tortnre. 
With such instances as these— there were many of toem 
— can it be wondered at that many of the ^ ^ 
wounded were shot where they lay ? Meseni s 3.a 
was burnt to the ground. 

This will tend to show the risks which scouts or 
despatch riders ran, more especially settlers living m 
out-of-the-way parts. , 

One instance I shall never forget, of what I thoug 
the acme of pure pluck. It was after the fight ne3.r 
Thring’s Post and I was riding with despatches into 
Kearney from where another man was to take them to 
railhead at Stanger. 

I had been given strict orders to turn back any 
civilians whom I might meet and tell them that it was 
certain death to go on, as, the country was teemmg 
with rebels. I saw a Scotch cart coming towards me, 
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about five iiules from wman of 

in it, the only double-barrelled 

about fifty-five. Th^eshe sa. 

S;lri:::Xbm':£yd!r:^ea4lce.vraseome- 

'“^“an. yom 

those orders. Well . „ple all my life and 

But I have hved ammpt ^ 

tck ^rM^Tavish. while she has got a gun and rs 

able to use it. Don’t you j „;,ld reply and 

She whipped up her ^ that she actually 

off she went. I lea^t a^d ^ 
drove twenty mUes through rebel 
never molested. , No matter 

Scouting was really J party or scouting 

whether you were one o jt was not 

on your own the r^k ^ „as *e 

so much that one dre^d b^^ g^^^^^_^^j^ 

— of course I am taliong death. 

what would be done to one before d 

I can honesdy say _^tliout getting very 

scoudng-andldidalotofit 

windy. . now being made from 

A converging movement w« ^^l^nnis 
all directions Sampson and General 

under Barker, Leuchars, 

Mackenzie. • . . alluded to at Ponjwana, 

Barker, after the J _ Mackay’s and Leuchar 

moved to the Umvo 
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columns were already close to it and the next day 
these two joined forces with Wools-Sampson. During 
the previous five days it was estimated that eight 
himdred and fourteen rebels had been killed. 

On July 24thj General Mackenzie swept up the 
Umvoti valley, Leuchars being on the left, Mackay 
in the centre and Wools-Sampson on Mackay’s right. 
Seven thousand to ten thousand natives were in the 
area, yet owing to the difficult terrain, they could not 
be brought to battle. Many were kfiled in skirmishes, 
and 2,000 cattle captured. 

Mackenzie started another drive, but by this time, 
the rebels had been joined by another impi of Matsh- 
wili, a force of 2,000 men 

Mackenzie finally roimded up half the rebels at 
Izinsimba. Here, in a running fight, seven hundred 
and twenty fom: rebels were killed, and amongst 
those on the groxmd with the killed were Matshwili, his 
son, his chief induna named Dabulumbimbi ; and Mah- 
longa, a native Christian preacher, fully armed and 
with a Bible in one pocket and prayer-book in another. 

The hammering blows at Mome, Umvoti, Insuze, 
Peyana and Thring’s Post, all in quick succession, all 
resulting in heavy losses in men and cattle and kraals 
being burned, broke the spirit of the rebels. 

Now, Mackenzie went after Ndhlovu’s district. 
This was the chief who had allowed and taken part 
in the murder of Sangreid and Robbins, Knox and the 
trooper; looted Thring’s Post and Otimati, taken 
several herds of cattle and killed several of the N.M.R. 
from ambush. 
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These rebels were ro'md^ “^’^d^SloTO broke 
suffered heavy losses, but j. followers and 

,h dte cordon a-^.^Wnfmed Hatshi sur- 
got into Zululand. ^ “V Entumeni forest and 

rounded tliem m ^ost to Eschowc, whence 

S;t:r"r»tneral^^^^^^^^^^ H.a. at 

Mapumulo, reaching Rebellion would end. 

It was now hoped , would be shown 

Notices were posted saying that me y 

to aU coming in and ^ |nd 28th he kiUed 

reckoned that between July took more 

eighty-seven. In addition he captine^^ 375 .^^^^ 

than 1,500 mules. On July 

and twenty horses an ^ man directly 

bacaba, chief induna white’s torture, was cap- 

reponsible for the 'a''“'>X.M^“se river. 
tured on the banks °f ‘he djflerent centres, the 

Courts-martial wff “ da followed by that of 

first trial being of old ^,,di sentence was 

other chiefs. In most * Governor. Mesem 

passed and then ““®“‘ ^Jvicted of Ugh treason, 
and Ndhlovu were both c sentences and 

Twenty-five prisoners wer ^ wnli 

deported to St. Helena. 8 „„ prisoners 

additional doses of the cat. 

received sentences. . ^5 number in 

A rough estimate of the r 3^00 

affidd at any one dme „f die Zulu 

were kiUed. Of course a 1 ^ remembered, 

dead were never found. W « 
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that all did not rise at the same time, and that very- 
many of those killed were taken away and buried 
before we could count them. 

The total cost of the campaign, on military ex- 
penditure, was just under £ 1 , 600 , 000 , a remarkably 
small sum ; by the consent of Hrs Majesty, a medal was 
granted, with, in some cases, a clasp, inscribed “igo6”. 

On August 28th, an order was issued for all re- 
serves, emergency corps and loyal levies, to be imme- 
diately disbanded. 

On July 23rd, an old, old fighting"man, a captain 
in the Zulu army under the great Tschaka, an induna 
under Dingaan and an impi commander at Isandhl- 
wana for his King, Cetewayo, passed away. 

I had twice been allowed to go into his cell and talk 
with this great old warrior, who was in full possession 
of all his senses and whose mind was as clear as the 
average man’s of thirty or forty, clearer in some re- 
spects. This man was the old chief Singananda. He 
always declared, both at his trial and after, that he 
was ordered, nay, forced, to rebel by Dinizulu. “He 
is the last of the Royal House which I have always 
served and obeyed,” said the old indima. 

Poor old fellow, he was one hundred and six when 
he was sentenced to the nominal imprisonment of 
thirty days. During this time he was given every 
comfort and attention that could be thought of, but 
at his age he was unable to adapt himself.to the new 
conditions of Hfe. 

He was always cheerful and very talkative; re- 
markably shrewd and clever in his remarks. On some 
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occasions he would tell of his wonderful past experi- 
ences, such as the terrible massacre of tlie Boers with 
their leader Piet Retief in 1838, at the place caUed 
Mgungundhlovu. Here Singananda took part as a 
captain of one of the King’s favourite impis. 

The impish, really fiendish delight with which the 
old fighting induna told of his King s triumph, 
secured as it was by the vilest treachery and accom- 
panied by devilish acts to the women, showed a lund 
side of the Zulu character when dealing with an enemy 


who is at his mercy. , , , 

But tlie great outstanding virtue of the old warrior 
was his superb bravery as a fighter and his dog-hke 
devotion to tlie Zulu Royal House, mat the rebels 
lacked was one really great leader, one great Zu u 
commander of tlie type of Tschaka or Mose-h-katoe 
Such a man as either of these, mth his headquarters 
at one central point in the rebel territory, could have 
controlled his forces at Mome, Umsingu, ’ 

and Ndwedwe. The Zulus remeinbered ^ 
victories of the Mighty Tschaka, u no , , 

obtained them. Dinizulu’s presence 'vas i^^^^ed 
out in the open as a leader, as a last 
of the Royal House, as a rallying name for a 

Had he come out and risked all, there is not Ae 
sHghtest doubt but that seventy-five P^^ /"^^ulula^ 
zLs in Natal and 

would have flown to arms and startea lo y 

the Royal Headquarters. rpnilv emnloy the 

In no single instance did the rebels reaUy employ 
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tactics which had made their forebears invincible, 
namely an attack in tlic open v'ith the converging and 
encircling horns; the mctliod \vhich was proved so 
successful at Isandhlwana in 1879. 

Credit must be given to the Nonqai (nadve police) 
who in almost cver^dnstance remained loyal ; more than 
tliat, of the many thousands who had passed through 
this fine corps, only one man — ^he had left the corps 
tliirty years before — joined the rebels. 

The part taken by tlie Christian natives — so-called 
— ^was a bad and prominent one. The teachings of 
Ac native preachers was generally Aat of die EAio- 
pians, sedidous, and a hotch-potch of Chrisdanity, 
plus witch-doctoring. Many of these served with Ae 
rebels and ^vcrc present at some of Ac revolting things 
done to captured whites. 

In July, 1907, it was found Aat of Ae nadve 
prisoners in Ae Natal jails, four hunAed and sixty- 
eight were professed Cliristians, of Ais number half 
had been convicted for Rebellion and half for criminal 
acts of other kinds. Seventeen were so-called 
preachers. In addidon to Aese figures must be added 
Ae preachers shot, and Ae many members of 
Afferent denominations — ^some wiA tides of twenty 
words — ^who suffered the same way. Hunt and 
Armstrong were boA murdered by Mission boys. 

An inqmry was held into Dimzulu’s conduct in 
August. He visited Government House and saw Ae 
Governor, in Ae presence of his Ministers. Here he 
was given a straight talking-to, wiAout words being 
minced, but litde Ad Ae Governor and Ministers 
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know that he had committed several serious acts of 


high treason. 

In 1907, Dinizulu’s name was mixed up with the 
murder of two loyal chiefs, Nsasa and Sitshitshili. This 
caused many loyal chiefs to send word that “these 
murders were inspired from Dinizulu’s kraal . . . 
our lives as loyal chiefs are not safe . . . Dinizulu is 
responsible.” 

About this time, Bambata’s chief wfe escaped 
from Dinizulu, who had held her prisoner for months, 

and she now stated that : ... 

“Bambata, Dinizulu and his two chief impi com- 
manders had several meetings in Dinizulu’s hut. 
Here Bambata was treated as a great induna. On 
another occasion she heard Dinizulu tell Bambata, 
“to go and start the great fight and the Lion of the 
Royal House would join at the right moment, i tiat 
Dinizulu twice gave Bambata rifles and ammunition. 
She also stated that Dinizulu had many 
registered. That Dinizulu had several loyal men kiUed 


in his presence. , . 

A warrant was now issued for his arrest, ch g g 
him with high treason and conspiracy. Dinizulu arnved 
at the Nongoma jail on a night when ™ P*”* 
with a cold, icy rain. He was med at le e 
burg, where he was accused of high tteason, p 
violLe, rebelHon and murder. His s^md 

for him one of the leading lai^ers m ^ 

die Hon. W. Schreiner, K.a He “ 

all counts except murder, and was let oflf 
light sentence of four years hard la our. 
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He was released from prison when the Union of 
South Africa was formed and taken to a farm in the 
Transvaal, his pay of ^^500 a year being allowed him as 
long as he did not leave a certain district. 

This campaign was the first instance in the history 
of the British Empire, where a Colony had fought 
such a war, without the assistance of the Mother 
Country ; calling as it did for the employment of 12,000 
men in all, and 8,000 native levies. 

General Mackenzie’s methods were to strike, strike 
hard, rapidly, and to keep on striking, allowing the 
rebels no rest or time to concentrate in overwhelming 
bodies. He was a splendid man to serve under. 

This rebellion has been dealt witn at some length 
in the hope that it will convey to the reader what 
really occtured, and how the people of Natal felt 
about it. 

A very large number of people in England — especi- 
ally while the fighting was taking place — were swayed 
by many false and lying charges of unfairness, 
brutality, chicanery and other accusations against 
the people of Natal. This made some, including a few 
noisy members of the House of Commons, come to the 
conclusion that the Rebellion had been forced on the 
Zulus with some ulterior motive. This was most 
emphatically unfair to the people of Natal, ninety 
per cent of whom were settlers of pure British stock, 
and remarkably good stock at that. 

The clash in 1906 arose — as I have seen it arise 
elsewhere amongst primitive people — ^through an 
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attempt to impose civilization on peoples who are not 
ready for it, and who do not want it. So far from the 
Rebellion being at an end, it has only just started. 
Look at the trouble in Barotseland, Northern Rhodesia 
and Kenya since. The root of tlie evil is still there. The 
canker, or what the Zulu would term nomtebe or 
unomtebe, is still existing. This means that a country 
tliat has once been in disorder, has only been super- , 
ficially quietened but “the ants arc still working below 


the surface.” , 

There is still intense dissatisfaction wth European 
rule— not only British— EUiiopianism is stiU ahve, 
very much so, in All Africa to-day, and is fostere y 
all native churches, of whatever denomination. 

What it amounts to is this: the native, in any par 
of the world, resents the petty restrictions *at are 
forced on him by an alien race, who do "nde^tand 
his ways of thinking, this, be he Eskimo, Zulu, Maya, 

Yaqui or Siwash. . _ „„„ 

In the Zulus, you have a truly noble race ’ 

one of the finest I have met in any of my 
over tlie world. Tliey are savages, no mg 
them any different, but they are „ 

people very suscepdble .o right = of 

know and understand them. prnment is a 

their great ttibes [,f aUowed to go 

on fthe^ tvill be anodter 

and probably joined in by other gr 

"^M^Sveis through many unciviHzed countries and 
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my life amongst savage and uncivilized races has con- 
vinced me that the methods used by all white govern- 
ing races towards tliem are wrong, quite WTong. 

The position of the Zulus and others is worthy of 
much study and close attention; this from many 
points. Their old customs are fast dying out, their 
modes of living are being altered, and this often means 
that their very life blood is being drained from them. 
The savage cannot face the civilized Hfe, its ways and 
manners. I have seen this in the tropics and in the 
Arctic. The very mildest of white illnesses wiU wipe 
out whole areas. I have known hundreds of an Arctic 
people die from mumps ; hundreds of Indian tribes 
die from measles. 

And so to end this episode in ihy travels. This last 
native war in South Africa through which I served, 
may be of the greatest significance, for in my opinion, 
it is a good example of the strange, but nevertheless 
true statement that "the lower races disappear before 
the higher, through the mere effects of contact”, and 
the methods used in South Africa are but those used to 
all the lower races in all parts of the world. 
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G O where you will in Africa ; stiU will you hear the 
call of the drum, that tap, tap, tap ; now changing 
into a quick boom, boom, boom. No matter whether 
you are on the veldt, in jungle, bush or desert, always 
you will hear at some time or another the beat 
of the drum, calling from village to village or kraal 
to kraal, incessant, zmd to the white man, nerve- 


wracking. 

As I have said already, there is that true saying 
that : “When the drums play in Zanzibar, all Africa, 


even to the Lakes, listens.” 

To the white man, this drumming is always a 
mystery and will always remain one. How can anyone 
account for the fact that the natives in South Africa 
knew of a big white man’s victory over black men the 

battle of Omdurman— weeks before it was known in 

most civilized parts of Africa? How account or e 
fact that the surrender of Jameson and his rnen a 
Krugersdorp to the Boers, was known to the natives in 
Gape Colony before even the telegraph had sent the 
news, or that many times during the Boer 
told commanders of columns news which they had 
been unable to get from their heUos 

The bush telegraph, as it is called, has been wo g 
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for thousands of years and all the laughing and sneer- 
ing of scientists will not do away with the facts. The 
death of the Great White Queen was flashed from one 
end of Africa to the other by it ; it was in existence and 
just as efficient, long before the white man ever thought 
of short waves. Still it is always the personal experience 
that counts, so here goes. 

When scouting in the Boer War with Driscoll’s 
Scouts, a Basuto boy of mine gave me news — ^which I 
did not believe — of the death of Queen Victoria, at 
De Aar Junction ; it was about five in the afternoon. 
I was at the small railway station that night and asked 
the telegraphist on duty, if he had any news of the 
event. He told me that he had not. We did not get the 
news officially imtil twelve o’clock midday the next 
day. 

We sneer at witch-doctors yet they are not all 
charlatans and I have had proof of this also. 

I had an old witch-doctor, “throw the bones” for 
me (tell my fortune by knuckle-bones) ; this was in 
Zululand. Later on I had another of them tell my 
fortune in Matabeleland, this time it was a very old 
Makalaka ; almost word for word they said the same 
thing and this was what it was : “ ’Nkose, you will 
bravel much. Much you will travel and never rest. 
You will see many fights, and always you will go to 
fights; but your snake (ghost) will watch over you, 
and you wall die peacefully, a very old man.” I have 
lived and travelled all over the w'orld, mostly in out- 
of-the-way places and though I have been in action 
many times in many countries I have never had a 
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scratch. Also I am nearly three score years and 
ten. 

In many countries I have had the gold fever, and 
been in at most of the gold rushes for the last fifty 
years, but funnily enough never had the diamond 
fever. But what a fever it is, the average diamond 
fossicker and the desert rat of the Western American 
deserts are twin brothers. When the diamond fever 
gets a man properly, he will never stop his endless 
quest, only with death. Three times I have knoira 
men who have made good-sized fortimes from dia- 
mond finds and each time they have continued at the 
eternal search and died in the deserts. 

One man I knew made a good find in the early days 
at Kimberley, sold- out for ^15,000 and returned to 
England. Came back again and made another find 
in the Vaal diggings, went home again and came out 
a third time to perish in the German East Aihcan 
fields in 1908 when the seaport town of Ludheritzburg 
was as wild as any Yankee mining town. 

Illicit diamond buying was bad in the old Kimbe^ 
ley days, but the more recent finds in Namqualan^ 
have made it as nothing. The western desert coast is 
closed, according to the Union of South AfHca laws, 
to all diamond prospectors, but th^ stretch of wast 
is the richest diamond territory which has ever een 
found and despite the Police Camel Patrols, dozers o 
men risk their lives by getting in, most leaving eir 

bones in that waterless region. 

A tantalizing mystery is here, from where o ese 
diamonds come, for up to now no pipe of blue c ay as 
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been found, as in the Kimberley area, and in no in" 
stance are the diamonds found at any great distance 
from the seashore. A friend of mine, an ex-trooper of 
the South African Constabulary, went to the Pomona 
fields and in less than four weeks had a bag of dia- 
monds which he eventually sold for ^22,000. Like 
all the men who have got rich suddenly — ^at least all I 
have known — ^he was convinced he could go back and 
get more. In a year he was broke. He went into Ger- 
man East territory again and that was the last that 
was ever heard of him. 

Treasme in Africa ! Why, there is not a square mile 
of South Africa that has not some tale of treasure. 
Gold, diamonds or buried treasure dating from as 
recently as Paul Kruger’s great gold treasure, back to 
the days of the ancient city of Zimbawe and the time 
of the Queen of Sheba. 

Off the coast of Pondoland Hes the great East 
Indiaman, Grosvenor, which sank with all her pas- 
sengers on her voyage home from India and 
with wealth aboard in bullion and jewels to the 
extent of ;^8,ooo,ooo. Oom Paul’s treasiue was 
reckoned to be over ^^2,000,000. The Seychelles 
Islands have the treasure of at least two pirates 
buried on them. In July, 1855, the great ship 
Doddington, belonging to the Old John Company, 
went ashore in Algoa Bay with treasure estimated to 
be worth ;;^3,ooo,ooo. 

Go to Mozambique, and you will not have been 
there for a week, before you will have heard of the 
Portuguese soldier who got back to the city only to 
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drop down dead and with his last breath try 
to tell of the great treasure hfe had found in the 
interior. 

Speak to any elephant-hunter and you will not find 
one who does not believe in th& elephant dying- 
ground, a secluded valley, hidden somewhere in 
the interior, for which all elephants make when 
they know that their time has come to die. 
white man has tried for this ivory treasure a hundred 

have. _ , j 

Mysteries of Africa. What became of the dozen 
white women saved from the Grosvenor-i ^ Atleast this 
number were saved and taken by natives as 
Three have been traced, and there is one mbe in the 
vicinity that has a distinct white strain in it. To what 
homes and perhaps tides are 
For there were several people o 

‘^Zrof the mysterious monhe^. 
since I first put foot 

natives teU me of mstence^ 

baboons and sue P scientist and cannot 

mating with them. I am ^ it is not 

prove by a lot of sciendfi ^.^iidren by native 

possible J eyes and do know-as 

women, but I believ ^ ^ Koomati Poort— 

do many ^ and head shaped exactly 

of a woman with of a 

like those of a dog'l taken away 

native woman ^ho da twelve. This native 

by apes when she 
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lived with the tribe of apes for four years; then 
escaped with her ape-faced child. 

Watch any tribe of these big apes on the march or 
trek. Watch the old man chief and see how he handles 
his tribe and how they obey him. Watch any native 
women fetching water, working in their mealie patch 
or hoeing the ground and see how they will scuttle 
away or call for their men folks, when they see these 
ape tribes. They are not scientists, no, they know. 
The baboon is as nearly man as any of his species can 
be and a darn sight' more intelligent than many a 
man. 

The great baboons travel in tribes and are one of 
the few animals which are rapidly increasing, this in 
spite of the fact that every government has a price on 
their heads, for they do more damage than any other 
animal in Africa. 

Now for some — of what people in Europe will call — 
the wildest tales. There is a general belief among 
many of those who have penetrated the great south- 
west desert, that a tribe exists there who are direct 
descendants of a prehistoric race, early man, still 
living as he has done for thousands of years. Not one, 
but five different men I have known, report having 
seen these people. All five were different types. Two 
were men who had received good educations but 
through wanderlust had joined police forces and 
knocked all over South Afiica, another was an old 
transport-rider; the man who taught me the work. 
One was a doctor — or had been at one time and the 
last was an old dopper Boer. This last swore that this 
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race, which he called “vcrdomde wilde bosmanne^cs” 
(darned wild litde bushmen) were like no otlier 
race which he had ever seen. They were like bush- 
men, but white and they could go for weeks without 
water. 

This brings me to another similar rumour 
but now relating to the survival of prehistoric 
monsters. 

That great South African hunter — one of the finest 
South Africa ever had and a man who never said 
much about his ^vonderful experiences, Mr. E. F. 
Grobler, told a tale in Gape Town in July of 1932 
was reported at the time in all tlie Cape Town papers 
— of seeing what “I think was a member of the^ dino- 
saur family. Its weight would be over four tons. This 
was said to be in the swamps of Portuguese West 
Africa. It was called by the natives the chce-pee- 
kwee and was said by tlic natives to kill and devour 

elephants. .nr r 

The British Museum, tlie Smithsonian Museum of 
Washington and a German Expedition, have a in 
the last few years found remains of gigantic izai 
with their skeletons in excellent state of presei’vation 
and in two instances wiUi flesh still on some of the 


""T do not suppose lliat Uicrc is n white 
not a native^^in all Rhodesia who has ■'« 

-and many elaim to have seen the PS™ J""* 
hear”. Fred Selous, whom I knew » ' ™ ^ 

was one of the most noted and 
hunters and guides m his day, alwaj s 
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he had twice seen this animal. The imiversal belief 
amongst whites and natives is that this ferocious beast 
can climb trees and only comes out on its hunting 
expeditions at the dead of night. 

This beast is, from all reports, a mixture of hyena, 
bear and leopard. Remember that it is only a very 
short time back that all laughed at the notion of such 
a freak as the okapi. The quagga has only been known 
since i860, and the white rhino was a joke for years 
and years. Even now it is only found in very few 
places and will again soon be only a myth. 

Myths, legends, tales of the fabulous; how many 
things there are all over AfHca which lend themselves 
to myths. The lost cities of Rhodesia ; Zimbawe, the 
greatest riddle of them all; said by men Hke Dr. P. 
Nazaroff, Dr. Karl Peters and others to be of Chaldean 
or Phoenician origin; by others like Miss Caton- 
Thompson and Professor Frobenius to be either 
Sabean or Egyptian, while others say that it 
was an outpost of the Persian Empire of the time of 
Darius. 

Great mining engineers state that there is not the 
slightest doubt that gold to over j^ioo,ooo,ooo was 
taken out of the country long before the whites 
ever heard of it. Far to the north of Zimbawe is 
another deserted and ruined city. One greater 
and more splendid than Zimbawe, with great walls 
of brick and with huge dimgeons, but of this nothing 
is known. 

And so after all I come back to the most fascinating 
form of travel there is in the world, the trek-waggon 
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of Africa, the real ship of the veldt. Far away from it, 
sitting at my typewriter, I hear again the call of the 
driver in the morning as he starts the span off, with a 
long-drawn, melodious cry of “Trek Yow.” 

The waggon of the voortrekers was on the old 
Transvaal coins and stamps, and should adorn the 
coat-of-arms of the Union of South Africa. Those 
travelling ships of the land were used by explorers, 
pioneers and the old dopper Boer; used as a means of 
transport, as a travelling home, as a travelling trade- 
store and as a fort to fight behind. For as I have tried 
to show, waggons in laager were not easily taken, 
even by the Zulus. 

As long as there is the African continent, so long will 
the old pioneer waggon with its disselboom (single 
shaft), its voorkist (front box), its achterkist (rear box), 
jager-zakken (canvas bags), water-vaatjes and katel, 
this really a bed ofreim strips, be used. 

Sometimes we transport-riders were called “smouses” 
as a term of almost contempt ; much as one would say : 
“Oh ! he is one of those roaming fools who will never 
stay put.” Well, we were proud of our calling, of our 
life, of our spans of oxen and of our waggons. How 
that life — ^now that I am old — ^is calling to me to-day 
in London. The motors rush by my window as I 
write, speed they may have but can they ever show me 
what the transport-rider’s waggon has done; the 
veldt at night and the wild herds of game trekking to 
water or the rising of the morning mist around the 
laager and the charge of the impi. 

A term almost of contempt ! My Lord, how proud 
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I should be if I could again say, in the words of the 
poet Fannin: 

“The veldt is my home and the waggon’s my pride. 

The crack of my voerslag shall sound o’er the lea, 

I’m a mouse, I’m a smouse, and the trader is freeT^ 

THE END 



